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Remember  Jesus  Christ 

REMEMBER  Jesus  Christ  in  your  joys.  There  is  after  all  more  sunshine  than 
rain  in  the  world.  There  is  more  joy  than  sorrow.  Phillips  Brooks  said 
that  no  man  does  any  work  perfectly  who  does  not  enjoy  his  work.  To  grasp  for 
yourself  a  truth,  that  comes  from  the  living  Word,  or  from  anywhere  in  this 
'Universe  of  God.  and  to  declare  it  to  a  waiting  congregation ;  to  bring  the  comforts 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  to  be  near  a  soul  that  is  hesitating  in  the 
balance  between  good  and  evil,  and  by  your  suggestion  and  influence,  to  turn  it 
toward  the  good;  to  live  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  and  try  to  lift  up  the  people 
socially,  morally,  intellectually  and  spiritually ;  to  go  into  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  Gospel  has  never  been  heard,  and  give  the  people  there  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  to  help  in  shaping  the  unfold- 
ing character  of  a  little  child,  the  one  nearest  to  the  Kingdom ;  to  strengthen  youth 
in  the  formation  of  every  noble  trait  of  character — all  these  things  are  joys,  such 
as  the  world  can  never  give  nor  ever  take  away.  When  you  have  these  joys, 
remember  Jesus  Christ,  the  source  of  all  joys. 

— Dean  Knight  to  Graduating  Class  at  Hartford. 


Mrs.  Annetta  Winter  and  Bible  Class  oe  Miyagi  College  Girls 
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Srara  nigh  to  (&ab,  ano  2fr  mill  oram  nigh,  to  ynu! 

— ilatttPB  4.B. 


''What  is  holiness?  The  word  is  difficult  to 
trace,  yet  we  know  that  wholeness,  health,  come 
from  the  same  root." 


O,  mirror  all  Earth's  beauty  in  my  mind; 
But  if  mine  eyes,  pride-dazzled,  see 
All  Nature's  loveliness  yet  see  not  Thee, 
Lord,  keep  me  blind ! 

— Leo  C.  Robertson. 


"People  seldom  fight  over  religion  when  they 
have  examined  its  foundations ;  commonly  they 
fight  over  religion  because  they  are  afraid  to 
examine." 


May  we,  knowing  that  all  things  are  in  Thy 
hands,  abide  Thy  time,  patiently  doing  the 
work  Thou  hast  given  us  to  do. 

— George  Dawson. 


He  heard 

The  secret  messages  in  breath  of  spring, 
And  trembled  at  the  dawn's  enchanting  word. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


He  only  loses  none  dear  to  him,  to  whom  all 
are  dear  in  Him  who  cannot  be  lost. 

— St.  Augustine. 


"All  life  and  growth  are  mysterious,  but 
spiritual  life  and  growth  are  especially  so,  but 
are  none  the  less  real." 


"There  is  waiting  a  work  where  only  your 

hands  can  avail ; 
And  so  if  you  falter,  a  chord  in  the  music  will 

fail." 


About  the  most  joyous  thing  any  one  can 
have  is  a  big  hard  job  every  day,  and  the 
courage  to  tackle  it. 

—Alice  Ames  Winter. 


The  human  body  cannot  put  forth  continuous 
effort  for  more  than  a  very  limited  time,  and 
some  degree  of  alternation  between  effort  and 
relaxation  is  necessary  if  physical  energy  is  to 
reach  its  maximum. 

— Charles  W.  Gilkey. 


"We  must  not  lose  our  sense  of  discontent 
with  the  second  best,  but  press  on  until  our 
fairest  visions,  our  highest  ideals,  shall  have 
been  wrought  into  the  structure  of  reality." 


Not  a  cloud  or  sorrow,  but  Thou  hast  touched 
with  glory ;  not  a  dusty  atmosphere  of  care,  but 
Thy  light  shines  through ! 

— James  Martineau. 


"For  one  to  whom  the  harbor's  bright 
Should  guide  his  neighbor  in  the  night. 


The  kingdom  demands  .  .  .  not  earnestness 
alone,  but  earnestness  which  will  translate  truth 
heard  and  truth  pondered  into  truth  lived. 

— George  A.  Buttrick. 


Jesus  is  not  a  set  of  irksome  restrictions  upon 
life ;  He  asks  that  the  grave  clothes  be  taken 
from  life,  and  that  life  be  let  go  into  freedom. 

— E.  Stanley  Jones. 


Stir  me,  oh  stir  me,  Lord,  I  care  not  how, 
But  stir  my  heart  in  passion  for  the  world! 

Stir  me  to  give,  to  go,  but  most  to  pray ! 
Stir  till  the  blood-red  banner  be  unfurled 

O'er  lands  that  still  in  deepest  darkness  lie, 
O'er  deserts  where  no  cross  is  lifted  high ! 


And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  young  friends,' 
that  really  nothing  but  that  deep  faith  in  Jesusi 
Christ  is  going  to  carry  you  through  all  the 
deep  experiences  of  life!  — J.  D.  Jones. 

— 


H 


ELP  me  so  to  live,  O  Lord,  that  they  who  know  me  best  shall  be  most  helped  by  me!  May1 
each  friendship  of  my  life  become  an  incentive  to  higher,  purer  levels. — Amen. 
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China's  Three-fold  Struggle 

Franklin  T.  Gwoh 

This  masterful  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gwoh  at  the  Frederick  and  Bethany 
Park  Missionary  Conferences.  He  was  scheduled  to  appear  at  the  other  Conferences, 
but  returned  to  China  instead  upon  the  earnest  wishes  of  our  missionaries  on  the  field. 


IT  is  not  entirely  an  accident  that,  before 
returning  to  my  own  country,  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  and  special  privilege  to 
share  with  you  the  fellowship  and  inspir- 
ation ever  present  in  this  conference  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  you.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
you  are  leaders  of  the  organizations 
which  you  represent,  and  I  must  be 
exceedingly  ungrateful  if  I  should  not 
seize  this  opportunity  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  both  as  an  indivi- 
dual and  as  an  unofficial  representative 
of  the  bodies  with  which  I  am  identified. 
As  an  individual  guest  in  this  country  for 
almost  three  years,  I  have  nothing  but 
ipra:se  and  admiration  for  the  hospitality 
and  fellowship  which  have  been  showered 
upon  me  by  the  people  of  this  country 
when  and  where  I  came  into  contact  with 
them.  As  a  Chinese,  I  appreciate  deeply 
the  friendly  and  firm  stand  which  your 
government  takes  in  regard  to  the  integ- 
rity and  sovereignty  of  China. 

Then,  of  course,  as  a  Chinese  Christian 
in  a  conference  of  this  nature,  I  cannot 
fail  to  speak  appreciatively  of  the  con- 
tributions which  Christian  Missions  and 
missionaries  have  made  in  the  upbuilding 
of  my  country  into  a  new  nation.    At  the 
present  time  Christian  Missions  do  not 
snjoy  the  unanimous  approval  of  my  fel- 
ow    countrymen   owing,    among  other 
hings,  to  their  unhappy  association  with 
nternational  politics,  for  which  perhaps 
10  one  but  historv  itself  is  to  blame. 


Nevertheless,  to  those  who  know  the 
Missions  and  missionaries  in  China  either 
as  foes  or  as  friends,  few  would  deny 
their  distinctive  contributions  to  the  new 
China  of  which  I  shall  speak.  Socially 
they  have  been  a  constructive  force  in 
China  in  eradicating  vice  and  harmful 
customs  and  in  helping  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  the  people's'  conditions 
of  living.  Educationally  they  have  sup- 
plied some  pioneers  in  our  movement 
toward  modern  education  and  through 
their  schools  furnished  some  incentive 
for  governmental  and  other  private 
attempts  in  this  regard.  Culturally  the 
missionaries  in  the  past  have  served  as 
the  principal  medium  through  which  we 
of  the  East  began  to  see  the  West  at  its 
best  and  through  which  you  in  turn  came 
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to  know  us,  on  the  whole  better  than  the 
average  newspaper  and  moving  pictures 
would  want  you  to  believe  we  were.  But, 
greatest  of  all,  spiritually  the  Christian 
Missions  have  been  responsible  for  the 
birth  and  up-bringing  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China,  which  today,  though  still 
feeble  and  immature  in  many  respects,  is 
ambitious  and  bold  enough  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  many  Goliaths  which 
threaten  to  crush  it.  In  spite  of  the  seem- 
ingly voluminous  adverse  criticisms  and 
objections,  the  service  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions and  missionaries  is  and  will  be  in 
great  demand  in  China  if  only  they  will 
try  to  hear  and  accept  the  call.  We  must 
remember  that  history  shows  that  the 
strength  of  Christianity  was  seldom  if 
ever  so  great  as  at  periods  of  great 
danger.  If  this  is  true,  what  better  testi- 
mony can  I  give  to  the  Christ-like  spirit 
and  strength  of  Christian  Missions  and 
missionaries  in  China  today  than  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  carrying  on  their  work 
in  the  face  of  great  trials,  ever  so  humble 
and  eager  to  discover  and  correct  their 
mistakes  so  that  they  may  do  their  utmost 
for  the  sake  of  His  kingdom? 

With  this  word  of  appreciation,  I  now 
turn  to  the  main  topic  for  which  I  am 
responsible.  As  I  try  to  speak  of  China, 
I  can  not  help  contrasting  the  position 
that  my  country  once  held  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  world  not  so  very 
long  ago  and  the  position  which  she  holds 
today.  I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that 
China  had  seen  greatness  and  that  in 
speaking  of  her  greatness  in  the  past  I 
can  have  no  sense  of  pride ;  for  the  more 
we  reveal  her  glorous  past,  the  greater 
is  our  fe1t  shame  as  unworthy  sons  and 
daughters  unable  to  keep  and  expand  the 
cultural  heritage  which  we  received  from 
the  past.  But  perhaps  as  a  reminder  of 
the  potentiality  of  my  peoole  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  which  China  made  to 
the  world  practically  more  than  one  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

In  suite  of  her  aversion  to  tlvngs  mate- 
rial. China  had  a  number  of  inventions 
and  discoveries  to  her  credit.  She  gave 
the  world  silk  and  china,  whose  very 
names  betray  their  country  of  origin.  She 
first  used  tea  as  a  drink.  She  invented 
paper,  which  found  its  way  into  Europe 


by  way  of  Arabia  1000  years  after  its 
invention.  Gun-powder,  that  deadly 
weapon  which  nearly  cost  the  very  exis- 
tence of  my  country,  was  also  a  product 
of  Chinese  genius,  an  ironic  example  of 
an  instrument  of  destruction  turning 
against  its  creator.  Then  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  mariner's  compass  made 
its  first  appearance  in  China;  and 
recently  it  has  been  proved  that  China 
antedated  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
invention  of  printing  by  movable  type. 
(Incidentally,  you  know  that  we  gave 
you  chop-suey  and  chow-mein  and  fire- 
crackers. And  if  what  I  read  recently  is 
correct,  the  American  ladies  have  again 
to  thank  us  for  the  fashion  of  wearing 
necklaces.) 

The  relation  between  America  and 
China  is  more  intimate  than  I  used  to 
think  it  was.  In  a  book  which  is  said  to 
have  revealed  "for  the  first  time  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  lure  that  made 
America,"  I  learned  of  the  place  which 
my  country  had  in  the  development  of 
your  country  into  a  great  nation.  We 
know  of  course  that  it  was  the  desire  to 
seek  a  westward  route  to  the  Far  East 
which  sent  Columbus  to  discover  Amer- 
ica. We  know  also  that,  in  sailing  up  the 
Hudson  on  his  historic  boat,  the  Half 
Moon,  Hendrick  Hudson  was  trying  to 
reach  China  thereby ;  and  in  fact  when 
his  boat  ''ran  aground  in  the  mud  off 
Albany,"  New  York,  he  actually  believed 
that  he  was  in  a  Chinese  port.  But  I 
'  did  not  know  that,  if  I  should  visit  the 
Xew  England  States  today,  I  would  see 
traditions  and  material  tokens  which  are 
reminiscent  of  days  of  close  relationship 
between  America  and  China ;  nor  did  I 
know  that,  aside  from  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  expansion,  the  Westward  Move- 
ment in  American  history  had  again  the 
practical  objective  of  finding  an  overland 
commercial  passage  to  China  free  from 
the  molestations  of  the  rival  European 
nations. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  the 
fact  that,  at  a  time  when  America  was 
struggling  externally  for  the  recognition 
of  other  nations  as  their  equal  and  inter- 
nally for  a  united  central  government,  it 
was  her  first  trading  with  China  which 
p-ave  her  a  sense  of  equality  among  the 
nations  and  furnished  her  an  argument  j 
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for  a  federation.  This  has  reference  to 
the  first  commercial  trip  to  Canton  by 
the  ship,  The  Empress  of  China,  fur- 
nished by  no  other  than  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  in  your  Revolutionary 
days,  and  under  the  captainship  of  Major 
Samuel  Shaw,  who  later  became  the  first 
American  consul  to  Canton.  The  ship 
returned  to  America  after  three  years, 
making  substantial  gains  for  its  owners. 

But  "the  sequence  of  this  venture 
touched  more  than  the  counting  house," 
according  to  the  authors  of  a  book  by  the 
name  of  "Gold  of  Ophir"  (Greenie). 
For,  "Shaw  made  a  report  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  After  considering  his 
lucid,  intelligent  and  hopeful  exposition, 
Congress  congratulated  him  with  'peculiar 
satisfaction  in  the  successful  issue  of  this 
effort  of  the  citizens  of  America  to 
establish  a  direct  trade  with  China.' 
Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  place  in 
the  world  that  was  not  subject  to  the 
selfish  provincialism  of  nations  nor  to 
the  petty  localism  of  the  separate  states, 
the  troubled  Congressmen  were  glad 
enough  of  this  new  development.  Not 
the  least  of  the  gains  from  this  adventure 
was  the  discovery  that  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  independent  Power  like 
China  the  European  kingdoms,  prone  to 
look  contemptuously  upon  the  upstart 
Republic,  no  more  than  were  its  equal. 
Moreover,  it  gave  the  constituents  of 
Congress  a  different  conception  of  that 
opinionated  but  powerless  group  of  legis- 
lators. Here  was  a  case  in  which  being 
an  American  was  more  serviceable  than 
being  a  Massachusetts  man  or  a  New 
Yorker.  When,  almost  immediately  after, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  passed  pro- 
tective legislation  in  favor  of  the  China 
trade,  even  the  most  determined  states' 
rights  man  began  to  see  that  Federal  leg- 
islation to  the  same  end  would  be  even 
more  beneficial.  Thus  the  little  body  of 
men  interested  in  the  prospects  of  the  Far 
\  East  trade  became  a  potent  influence  in 
building  up  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
I  union  under  an  effective  constitution, 
j  There  is  ample  evidence  that  both  Hamil- 
[ton  and  Madison,  who  between  them 
I  pretty  well  wrote  the  Constitution,  fore- 
saw the  possibilities  of  this  commerce 
and  were  anxious  to  encourage  it."  (Pp. 
134-35.) 


There  is  something  more.  At  that 
time  there  was  at  least  one  thing  which 
America  and  China  held  in  common,  and 
that  was  our  common  desire  to  be  left 
alone,  free  from  the  molestations  of 
Europe.  We  in  China  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  by  maintaining  a  self-sufficient 
attitude  and  keeping  up  our  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
time  seemed  to  be  making  a  success  of  it. 
Here  again  it  gave  an  inspiration  to  some 
of  the  American  statesmen  like  Franklin 
and  Morris.  According  to  our  authors 
again,  "the  prospects  of  the  China  trade 
stimulated  men  like  Robert  Morris  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  daring  dreams  of  a 
political  and  social  development  for 
America  wholly  independent  of  Europe 
and  patterned  after  China."    (P.  144.) 

Atter  reading  this  book  one  begins  to 
understand  the  traditionally  friendly 
relationship  between  America  and  China 
better  than  before,  and  the  word  "tra- 
ditional" has  become  likewise  more  mean- 
ingful. With  China  determined  to  throw 
away  her  policy  of  isolation  and  given 
more  time  to  reshape  herself  socially  and 
politically,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  give-and-take  between  the  two 
republics  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  whatever 
China  might  have  meant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America  in  the  early  days,  China 
could  claim  no  credit  for  herself ;  for,  in 
those  days,  in  treating  Americans  in 
China  like  the  rest  of  foreigners  there, 
China  did  not  do  it  from  any  altruistic 
motive,  but  merely  from  her  attitude  of 
indifference  to  international  politics. 

It  might  even  be  mentioned  that  her 
treatment  of  foreigners  was  not  nearly 
what  the  latter  would  like  to  receive. 
Thus,  in  the  words  of  President  Adams 
at  the  time  of  the  Opium  War.  it  was 
considered  to  be  time  "that  enormous 
outrage  upon  the  rights  of  human  nature 
and  upon  the  first  principle  of  the  rights 
of  nations  should  cease.  .  .  .  The 
arrogant  and  insupportable  pretensions  of 
China  that  she  will  hold  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  upon 
terms  of  equal  reciprocity,  but  upon  the 
insulting  and  degrading  forms  of  rela- 
tions between  lord  and  vassal.  .  .  ." 
(Greenie,  Gold  of  Ophir.  pp.  238-239.) 
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1  shall  not  attempt  to  refute  this  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  Opium  War, 
which  most  Americans  even  at  that  time 
did  not  believe.  But,  granted  that  Adams 
was  perfectly  correct,  what  better  descrip- 
tion can  we  find  for  the  treatment 
which  China  is  receiving  from  her  guests 
within  her  doors  today?  Now  the  table 
has  turned,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  is 
holding  commercial  intercourse  with 
China,  "not  upon  terms  of  equal  reci- 
procity, but  upon  the  insulting  and 
degrading  forms  of  relations  between  lord 
and  vassal." 

What  happened  to  America  and  China 
during  the  19th  century  was  that,  whereas 
America  developed,  and  made  the  world 
accept,  its  Monroe  Doctrine,  China, 
because  she  despised  the  "mechanical 
toys"  (as  one  Chinese  emperor  called  the 
material  aspects  of  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion), had  to  give  up  her  isolation  and 
became  a  prey  to  international  robbery. 
Territories,  concessions,  extra-territorial 
rights,  etc.,  were  wrested  from  her  by  one 
nation  after  another ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  not  interested  in  China's 
territories,  that  she  saw  wisely  that  both 
her  and  China's  interests  could  best  be 
maintained  by  an  independent  rather  than 
a  divided  China,  and  that  therefore  she 
proposed  the  Open  Door  Policy,  which 
gave  mutual  benefits  to  all  under  the 
circumstances — if  it  were  not  for  this, 
China  might  have  shared  the  fate  of 
either  India  or  Egypt,  and  the  World 
War  might  have  been  fought  earlier 
than  it  was. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  story 
of  China's  struggle  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  This  last  century  has  taught 
her  that  her  attempt  to  isolate  herself 
from  the  world  had  been  futile;  that  she 
should  take  her  place  in  the  world,  not  as 
a  hermit,  but  as  a  participant  member  in 
its  activities ;  that  to  do  this  her  tradi- 
tional philosophy  of  life  and  ways  of  liv- 
ing had  to  be  revolutionized,  or  brought 
up-to-date,  as  it  were ;  and  that,  to  regain 
the  rights  she  lost  during  her  period  of 
indifference  to  world  politics,  she  might 
have  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  she 


can  and  will  fight  at  least  one  of  the 
"Powers." 

This  gives  in  a  nutshell  the  story  of 
the  evolution  of  the  Chinese  struggle, 
which  culminated  in  the  "Sanminism"  of 
Dr.  Sun-Yat-Sen,  or,  in  its  more  or  less 
meaningless  literal  translation,  "The 
Three  Peoples  Principle."  What  is  this 
Sanmanism,  or  Three  Peoples  Principle? 
It  is  in  short,  again  in  literal  translation, 
"The  People's  Sovereignty,"  "The  Peo- 
ple's Rights,  or  Power,''  and  "The  Peo- 
ple's Living."  This  Sanmanism.  with  its 
three-fold  platform,  has  lent  itself  to  be 
likened  to  the  famous  expression  of  Lin- 
coln, as  signifying  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  to  secure  a  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  ; 
but  probably  a  better  shade  of  meaning 
would  have  been  given  to  it  if  it  were 
interpreted  as  a  Chinese  declaration  of 
the  "inalienable  rights  of  the  people  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
For  what  we  have  been  witnessing  in 
China  during  the  last  hundred  years  is  a 
three-fold  revolution  —  a  revolution 
against  foreign  imperialism,  which 
deprives  China  of  some  of  her  sacred 
rights  as  an  independent  nation,  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  despotic  rule  of  a  few 
instead  of  a  government  of  the  governed ; 
and  lastly,  a  revolution  against  that 
philosophy  of  life  which  made  the  people 
to  find  contentment  in  squalor  but  left 
them  there,  which  taught  them  that  their 
only  object  of  living  was  their  duty 
toward  every  other  man  but  himself  ;  in 
short,  a  philosophy  of  life  which  has  kept 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  all  that 
goes  with  them. 

The  story  itself  is  at  once  fascinating 
and  tragic ;  but  I  have  not  the  time  and 
ability  to  relate  it  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. We  can  have  but  a  very  brief  view 
here,  which  is  perhaps  best  after  all : 
being  forced  to  be  brief,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  forced  to  observe  only  the 
trends  of  the  Chinese  struggle,  thus  free- 
ing ourselves  from  the  risk  of  losing  our- 
selves among  the  incidents  as  so  many 
observers  do. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Rev.  John  C. 
AV7ITH  its  ever-widening  scope,  Home 

W  Missions  may  be  denned  as  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  the  Home  Land. 
It  means  vital  ministry  to  mankind. 

Its  sphere  is  not  only  defined  in  terms 
of  geographical  territory,  but  in  terms  of 
"human  and  social  needs"  in  whatever 
form  these  needs  present  themselves. 
This  need  may  be  in  the  congested  section 
of  a  great  city,  in  the  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tion of  the  great  West,  or  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  sunny  South.  It  is  human 
need  in  any  sphere  or  relation  of  life. 
Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  its  ministry. 
This  gives  an  enlarged  conception  to 
Home  Missions. 

This  ministry  is  extensive  in  seeking  to 
plant  new  centers  of  Christian  ministry 
in  any  new  or  old  field  where  there  is  an 
unmet  need.  Vital  need  is  the  only  justi- 
fication and  challenge  for  such  extension. 
Denominational  interests  are  secondary. 
Real  Christian  need  is  the  determining 
consideration.  The  denominational  agency 
should  adjust  its  activities  with  other 
Christian  agencies  so  as  to  render  vital 
service  to  moral  and  spiritual  needs. 
Competition  must  be  minimized  and  co- 
operation must  be  magnified  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  common  task.  No  de- 
nomination is  big  enough  to  ignore  the 
comity  of  co-operation. 

The  genius  of  missionary  progress  is 
significantly  expressed  in  the  sentence, 
"Always  the  Church  has  been  expanding 
its  borders  beyond  its  ability  to  adequately 
sustain  its  work."  "Unbusiness-like," 
some  will  say.  Yes,  but  in  the  terms  of 
the  Kingdom  it  undertakes  more  than  it 
can  do  and  succeeds. 

The  Church  has  an  intensive  mission  to 
every  individual  within  the  range  of  its 
ministry.  The  individual  is  the  unit  of 
any  group  relation  and  is  the  key  to  any 
change  in  human  relations.    "The  soul  of 
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Horning,  D.D. 

all  improvement  is  the  improvement  of 
the  soul." 

This  process  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  need  in  a  community,  which 
knowledge  can  only  be  secured  through 
searching  survey.  Such  a  survey  records 
conditions,  relations  and  needs.  These 
facts  are  fingers  pointing  the  course  of 
procedure.  This  means  the  adapting  of 
the  agencies  of  ministry  to  the  particular 
and  peculiar  needs  of  a  people.  In  such 
ministry  adaptability  is  the  mark  of  a  suc- 
cessful method. 

Agencies 

In  missionary  promotion  in  this  day  no 
denomination  lives  to  itself.  It  is  related 
to  other  missionary  organizations,  a  rela- 
tion that  is  expressed  in  comity.  Each 
must  recognize  the  part  and  privilege  of 
others.  Hence  the  organization  of  Coun- 
cils of  churches  in  communities,  cities, 
states  and  the  nation.  Some  bodies  are  a 
law  unto  themselves  and  look  not  on  the 
interest  of  others  in  what  should  be  their 
common  and  larger  Christian  interest. 

This  larger  comity  in  the  promotion  of 
mission  work  in  the  home  land  is  organ- 
ized in  what  is  known  as  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Council  and  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions.  Both  are  national 
bodies  that  meet  at  one  time  and  place. 
These  councils  represent  the  home  mis- 
sion agencies  of  twenty-three  denomina- 
tions, their  boards  and  societies.  The 
controlling  purpose  is  to  promote  fellow- 
ship, conference  and  co-operation  in  our 
common  task  of  Christianizing  our 
nation. 

The  strength  that  comes  from  unity  in 
planning  and  promoting  the  Home  Mis- 
sion cause  has  been  growing  through  the 
two  decades  of  these  co-operative  move- 
ments. This  co-ordination  of  agencies 
and  co-operation  of  efforts  in  any  com- 
munity, city,  state  or  nation  will  make  for 
efficiency  in  Christian  service. 
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Notes 


The  Eastside  Hungarian  Reformed 
Mission  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the 
Rev.  John  Muranyi  is  the  pastor,  recently 
entertained  the  orphans  from  the  Home 
conducted  by  the  Hungarian  Federation 
at  Ligonier,  Pa.,  when  they  visited  that 
city.  A  service  and  a  banquet  were  held, 
and  an  offering  taken  amounting  to 
$113.24. 

^       ♦  sfc 

On  Sunday,  May  27th,  the  Rev.  Ellis 
\Y.  Hay  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
assistant  pastor  of  Trinity  Mission, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  of  which  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Bald  is  the  pastor.  Since  July,  1927, 
Mr.  Hay  has  had  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional, social  and  recreation  work  of 
Trinity  Church,  which  has  an  extensive 
community  program.  The  service  was  a 
most  impressive  one,  Mr.  Hay's  father, 
the  Rev.  Ellis  S.  Hay,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  church  was 
crowded,  many  young  people  being  in  the 
audience.  Mr.  Hay  reports  that  at  the 
Children's  Day  Service,  which  was  an 
old-fashioned  one  with  lots  of  recitations 
of  the  Promotion  Requirements,  there 
were  550  in  attendance.  The  evening  serv- 
ice of  that  day  was  devoted  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Department  Graduation,  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  church  member- 
ship as  a  climax  to  the  Church  School 
training  at  this  point  in  the  child's  life. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bald  addressed  the  graduating 
class.  A  Vacation  School  was  held  dur- 
ing during  the  month  of  July. 

The  Rev.  Loran  W.  Veith,  who  has 
been  serving  the  Pleasant  Valley  Com- 
munity Mission,  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  a 
student  at  the  Central  Theological  Semin- 
ary, was  regularly  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  on  May  30th.  This  is  a  real 
Home  Mission  field  and  Mr.  Veith  is 
doing  a  splendid  community  service. 
During  the  year  the  Government  has 
placed  demonstration  agents  in  this  Com- 
munity Church  to  do  extensive  work  in 
the  training  of  the  women  in  the  proper 
methods  of  cooking  and  sewing.  The 
boys  have  had  common  carpentry  as  a 


project.  A  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
is  being  conducted  from  eight  to  twelve 
each  morning,  with  an  enrollment  of  50. 
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On  Sunday,  June  24th,  the  splendid 
church  property  recently  purchased  for 
the  Hungarian  Reformed  congregation  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  was  dedicated. 
The  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Schaeffer,  delivered  the  address. 

*  *  * 

Zion's  Reformed  Church,  near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  promoting  a  program  of  the  most 
forward  work  in  the  community,  viz.,  the 
community  gardens  for  the  boys  and  girls 
and  adults,  playground,  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School,  swimming  and  life  saving 
classes,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Boy  Scout  Troop,  Church  Membership 
Class,  Girl  Reserves,  Camping  program 
for  young  folks.  All  this  is  under  the 
direct  charge  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Gilbert,  the 
Missionary.  This  program  of  community 
welfare  co-operation  is  building  up  the 
spiritual,  mental  and  physical  as  well  as 
social  life  of  the  people.  They  plan  the 
beginning  of  a  building  fund  in  the  near 
future  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
Religious  Education  Building.  A  very 
successful  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
was  conducted  for  three  weeks  with  an 
enrollment  of  50  scholars. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  the  Missions  are  conducting 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  Practically 
all  of  the  Hungarian  congregations  have 
such  schools,  and  we  notice  that  Trinity, 
Detroit;  Grace,  Buffalo;  Grace,  Sioux 
City;  St.  Peter's,  Lancaster;  Kimama, 
Idaho;  Pleasant  Valley,  Dayton,  and 
Zion's,  near  Dayton,  have  been  doing  this 
phase  of  work. 


Improve  the  Now,  you  may  not  have  a 
Tomorrow. 

"W  hat's  the  use  of  doing  a  kindness  if 
you  do  it  a  day  too  late?" 

— Woman's  Missionary^  Magazine, 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 
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Past — Present — Future 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  DeLong,  D.D.,  Field  Secretary 


IN  writing  under  the  above  caption  we 
have  in  mind  our  Home  Mission  work. 
In  last  month's  issue  of  The  Outlook  of 
Missions  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"After  Twenty  Years,"  by  the  General 
Secretary,  setting  forth  in  very  clear 
statements  the  progress  made  during  the 
time  of  his  administration.  We  will  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  Dr.  Schaeffer's 
article  as  we  go  on. 

In  this  article  we  do  not  wish  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  twenty  years,  but  to  take 
a  glimpse  of  the  work  done  by  the  fathers, 
look  at  the  challenge  and  responsibilty 
the  present  offers  to  us,  and  then  with 
faith  and  hard  work  make  the  future  still 
more  glorious  than  the  past  has  been  and 
the  present  is. 

Two  years  ago  we  as  a  denomination 
celebrated  the  Centennial  of  our  Home 
Mission  Work.  We  then  reviewed  the 
work  of  one  hundred  years.  We  noted 
the  work  done  by  those  who  were 
pioneers  in  Mission  work  in  the  South- 
land and  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
objective  of  Home  Missions  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  to  take  care  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  own  household  of  faith  who 
moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Each  denomination  followed  its  own 
members  as  they  moved  into  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  harmony  with  this 
objective,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  followed  its  members  into 
the  Carolinas,  Ohio  and  Central  West. 
It  was  a  small  beginning.  The  work  was 
among  one  type  of  people ;  then  there  was 
no  occasion  to  work  among  Hungarians, 
Bohemians  or  Japanese  in  this  country. 
Eight  years  before  our  work  of  Home 
Missions  became  organized  we  had  295 
organized  congregations,  now  almost  as 
many  Mission  congregations  under  the 
care  of  our  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Those  295  congregations  raised  for 
benevolence  in  1818  the  sum  of  $571.62. 
In  1827,  one  year  after  the  organization 
of  our  work  of  Home  Missions,  we  had 
400  organized  congregations ;  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  gifts  for  benevo- 
lence. In  those  early  days  the  work  was 
very  simple.    As  civilization  progressed, 


Missionary  work  became  more  complex 
and  the  objective  laid  down  earlier  no 
longer  could  be  adhered  to.  Instead  of 
confining  ourselves  to  the  older  immigra- 
tion from  Europe,  we  took  on  work 
among  the  American  Indians,  Hun- 
garians, Bohemians  and  Japanese  in  this 
country.  In  1891,  we  organized  the  first 
Hungarian  Church  on  American  soil. 
Today,  according  to  Dr.  Schaeffer's 
article,  we  have  65  Hungarian  congrega- 
tions, a  larger  number  than  all  the  other 
Protestant  bodies  combined. 

In  1914  the  General  Synod  added  the 
work  of  Evangelism,  Social  Service  and 
Country  Life  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  These  are  all  important 
phases  of  Christian  work  to  be  done 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

From  this  small  and  modest  beginning 
we  find  ourselves  a  denomination  reach- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  South  into 
Canada  on  the  North.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  present  full  of  strong  chal- 
lenges and  heavy  responsibilities.  The 
objective  has  changed ;  it  is  no  longer  to 
merely  take  care  of  your  own  people  but 
it  is  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  the 
life  of  America.  Our  great  industrial 
centers  of  population  present  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  at  the  present  time  to  the 
Christian  Church,  of  which  the  Reformed 
Church  is  a  part.  Denominational  com- 
petition will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  present  demands  that  a  single  denom- 
ination be  responsible  for  a  given  section 
in  these  centers  of  population.  This  chal- 
lenge frequently  comes  through  the  or- 
ganized Council  of  Churches.  Recently, 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  that  city  alloted  thirty-two 
places  in  that  city  and  suburbs  to  the 
various  denominations  where  Missions 
should  be  started.  Did  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  share  in  this 
distribution?  She  was  asked  to,  but  she 
could  not.  The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is 
known  to  all. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  has  289 
Missions  on  its  roll,  which  is  almost  three- 
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fourths  as  many  as  there  were  organized 
congregations  one  hundred  years  ago. 
These  Missions,  as  Dr.  Schaeffer  states, 
are  among  the  English,  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, Bohemians,  Japanese,  Jews  and 
Indians.  The  Board  is  carrying  on  the 
work  of  Evangelism,  Country  Life  and 
Social  Service. 

From  contributions  of  $571.62  to  Mis- 
sions in  1818,  the  Board  received  on  its 
Apportionment  for  the  Classical  Year 
1927-28,  $309,110.37.  In  addition  to  this 
there  were  contributed  27  Church-build- 
ing Funds  during  the  year  amounting  to 
$13,500,  besides  other  special  gifts  to 
Home  Missions,  which  brings  the  grand 
total  for  the  year  to  about  $360,000. 
This  is  fine.  It  is  the  largest  amount 
ever  contributed  to  Home  Missions  in  a 
single  year.  The  question  is,  "Is  it  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
the  present  time?" 

On  July  31st  next,  the  Board  will  meet 
in  annual  session,  at  which  time,  no  doubt, 
challenges  will  be  made  for  work  to  be 
undertaken,  all,  no  doubt,  very  urgent. 
The  General  Synod  laid  heavy  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. The  Synod  said,  Do  this  and  do 
that.  Various  communications  come  be- 
fore the  Board  saying,  "Come  over  and 
help  us."  The  General  Synod  adopted  a 
budget    for    the    Board    of  $496,000, 


towards  which  the  Church  contributed 
62%,  which  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
given. 

We  glory  in  the  past,  we  rejoice  in  the 
present — no  other  people  have  been  privi- 
leged to  live  in  a  time  like  this.  Now, 
what  about  the  future? 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  simply 
a  servant  of  the  Church.  It  can  only  go 
as  fast  as  the  Church  provides  the  means. 
How  about  the  Apportionment  for  the 
year  1928-29?  Will  we  receive  100%? 
When  will  we  receive  it?  Usually  the 
first  four  months  of  the  Classical  .Year 
we  receive  the  amount  due  a  single  month, 
which  is  SJ/3%.-  Will  that  be  repeated 
this  year  ?  We  hope  not.  May  the  future 
have  better  prospects.  The  future  de- 
mands better  physical  equipments  for  our 
Mission  congregations.  To  acquire  this 
the  Board  must  assist.  This  means  more 
Church-building  Funds.  May  the  future 
bring  the  Board  at  least  one  such  Fund  on 
an  average  per  week.  May  this  be  a  mini- 
mum goal. 

May  the  Church  today  honor  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations well,  not  clinging  to  the  port  as  a 
haven  of  rest,  but  as  a  harbor  from  which 
to  sail  into  the  future  with  the  conviction, 
"I  can  do  all  things  through  Him  who 
strengtheneth  me." 


Missions  and  Missionary  Work  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area 

Rkv.  Henry  L.  Krause 


THE  Denominations  having  the  larger 
number  of  missions  in  this  area  are 
the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  United 
Presbyterians.  There  is  basic  reason  for 
all  this,  but  not  pertinent  to  our  article. 
As  far  as  the  Reformed  Church  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  at  present  four  points, 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  city, 
which  come,  strictly  speaking,  under  mis- 
sionary heading.  These  four  Churches 
are:  Ascension,  Pittsburgh;  Christ,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  First,  Homestead ;  and  Grace, 
Duquesne.  The  two  former  ones  are  in 
residential  districts,  the  latter  two  in  in- 
dustrial communities.  A  new  plant  has 
recently  been  built  at  Homestead,  and  two 
of  the  other  three  are  reasonably  good 
establishments.    All  these  points  are  at 


least  20  years  old  and  were  established 
before  any  comity  agreement  was  prac- 
ticed among  the  Denominations  in  the 
same  fields.  Naturally,  then,  some  degree 
of  competition  prevails  to  handicap  the 
growth  of  these  points  numerically.  The 
nature  of  the  work  being  done  at  these 
points  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  usual 
program  of  any  Church,  attempting,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  to  serve  the  community. 
In  this  respect  Ascension  Church  has  be- 
come known  as  "The  Community 
Church." 

Although  Pittsburgh  has  grown  consid- 
erably in  population  since  the  establish- 
ment of  any  of  the  mission  Churches 
under  control  of  the  Board,  no  new 
points  have  been  opened.    This  may  be 
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due  to  several  causes :  the  poor  support 
of  Reformed  Church  people  moving  into 
Pittsburgh,  the  cost  of  launching  new- 
work  under  the  present  comity  agree- 
ment, and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  con- 
stituency to  ask  for  the  pre-emption  of 
any  new  territory.  Many  Reformed 
Church  people  do  not  affiliate  with  Re- 
formed Churches  when  they  arrive, 
thereby  handicapping  the  missions  w-hich 
would  profit  by  these  accessions.  Few- 
new  mission  points  are  launched  at  an 
initial  outlay  of  less  than  $50,000  by  any 
Denominational  Board,  and  since  our 
constituency  is  so  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  seldom  is  it  possible 
to  make  a  reasonable  claim  for  pre- 
empted territory  before  the  Comity  Com- 
mission. However,  should  such  a  claim 
be  made  by  any  of  the  smaller  Denomina- 
tions, it  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  for  the 
sake  of  comity,  a  favorable  grant  might 
not  be  extended. 

Inasmuch  as  the  comity  agreement  has 
been  mentioned,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  learn  just  how  this  works.  A  Denom- 
ination makes  a  claim  to  take  over  a  cer- 
tain defined  section  or  area  of  the  city. 
Notice  is  sent  out  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil offices  to  every  Denomination  in- 
volved in  the  comity  agreement.  Sixty 
days  are  allowed  for  their  objections  to 
be  filed.  If  none  is  received  within  this 
time,  the  proper  authorities  of  the  De- 
nomination are  notified  to  that  effect  and 
they  are  asked  to  submit  their  program 
of  work  for  approval.  Should  protest  be 
filed  by  any,  then  the  claims  of  the  re- 
spective disputants  are  brought  before  the 
Commission  and  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation and  recommendation  is  appointed, 
who  report  finally  to  the  Commission  for 
the  approval  of  their  report.  Xo  record 
of  disobedience  of  these  final  disposals 
has  ever  been  reported.  The  big  Denom- 
inations are  as  honorable  about  this  as 
any  would  wish,  although  on  occasion  the 
final  action  may  not  be  unanimously 
approved. 

In  certain  of  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated sections  of  the  city  (slums),  sev- 
eral Denominations  have  taken  over  pre- 
empted territories  to  work  out  the  social 
application  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ne- 
groes and  the  foreigners.  The  Method- 
ists have  quite  an  undertaking,  known  as 


the  "Good  Will  Industry,"  in  the  Strip 
district.  At  another  place  the  Presby- 
terians have  a  center  of  foreign  language 
work  going  on.  In  Rankin,  the  Baptists 
operate  a  work  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
Methodists  in  the  Strip  district.  All  this 
work,  supported  by  the  Mission  Boards 
of  their  respective  Denominations,  re- 
ceives cooperative  interest  from  other 
Denominations  and  the  general  public. 

Another  phase  of  local  missionary 
work  conducted  by  inter-denominational 
effort,  is  that  of  the  Morals  Court  work. 
Each  Denomination  is  represented  upon 
the  Women's  Board  and  every  Church 
contributes  to  the  support  of  this  excel- 
lent w-ork  of  rebuilding  delinquents  and 
misled  Protestants,  or  those  having  Prot- 
estant heritage.  In  our  own  Denomina- 
tion this  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  M.  G.  Schucker,  who  would  be 
glad  to  write  more  fully  of  the  activities. 

In  an  industrial  center  like  Pittsburgh, 
some  complications  between  blacks  and 
whites  occur  from  time  to  time.  To  bring 
about  as  much  understanding  and  ameli- 
oration of  class  consciousness  as  possible, 
inter-racial  conferences  are  held  at  least 
annually.  These  meetings  have  proved 
of  inestimable  value  and  show  the  drift 
of  a  new  missionary  application  in  and 
among  Christian  people  of  every  Denom- 
ination. One  such  meeting,  a  few  years 
back,  w-as  instrumental  in  preventing  a 
possible  serious  race  riot.  The  community 
work  being  done  by  the  Churches  in 
cooperation  is  handled  almost  entirely  by 
negro  workers. 

The  newer  phase  of  mission  work  in 
the  city  is  becoming  more  and  more  De- 
nominationally cooperative  in  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  large  industrial  and  slum 
sections.  In  residential  belts,  territory  is 
pre-empted  by  thorough  survey  and  dis- 
posal through  comity,  allowing  for  bet- 
ter promise  of  reaching  self-support  in 
a  shorter  period  of  years.  The  city  mis- 
sionary must  have  not  only  a  regard  for 
his  own  particular  field  of  labor  but  he  is 
driven  by  circumstances  to  see  how 
vitally  missionary  zeal  involves  inter-de- 
nominational cooperation  that  the  whole 
community  may  absorb  a  Christian  atti- 
tude and  consciousness  in  its  corporate 
life.  This  is  the  present  situation  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 
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Our  Southern  Missions 


Rev.  Milton  Whitener 


THE  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
remarkable  industrial  development  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Old  indus- 
tries have  been  expanding  and  new  indus- 
tries have  been  coming  into  being  at  a 
rapid  rate.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  State.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the 
Reformed  Church  is  located  and  is  carry- 
ing on  its  missionary  activities.  There 
are  56  congregations  in  North  Carolina 
Classis.  Of  these  18  are  missions,  lo- 
cated principally  in  growing  towns  and 
cities  like  Burlington,  Greensboro,  High 
Point,  Winston-Salem,  Thomasville,  Lex- 
ington, Salisbury,  Kannapolis,  Charlotte, 
Lincolnton,  and  Lenoir.  These  missions 
have  been  sharing  in  the  progress  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
In  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a 
net  increase  in  membership  of  more  than 
21  per  cent,  with  splendid  prospects  for 
continued  growth. 

Along  with  this  membership  increase, 
the  missions  in  North  Carolina  have  been 
increasing  their  facilities  for  service  by 
adding  to  the  material  equipment.  The 
mission  at  Waughtown  and  the  Second 
Church,  Lexington,  have  dedicated  new 
church  buildings  during  the  past  year. 
These  buildings  are  modern  in  construc- 
tion and  provide  a  splendid  physical 
equipment  for  taking  care  of  the  religious 
needs  of  their  communities.  Zion  Church, 
Lenoir,  has  just  remodeled  its  church 
building,  which  was  secured  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  nominal  cost  when  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  that  place  moved  to  a  new 
location.  This  Church  has  a  good  pipe 
organ  and  is  finely  equipped  for  doing  a 
real  bit  of  progressive  service.  Thomas- 
ville and  Conover  have  new  parsonages. 
Burlington  is  planning  a  new  church 
building,  and  Thomasville  and  Greens- 
boro have  bought  new  lots  with  a  view  to 
a  relocation  and  the  erection  of  new 
churches  in  the  near  future. 

The  mission  at  Greensboro  became 
self-supporting  on  July  1.  This  Church 
has  had  a  remarkable  growth  in  recent 
years  under  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
Rev.  H.  A.  Fesperman.    It  has  one  of 


the  largest  Men's  Bible  Classes  in  the 
entire  Denomination,  the  attendance  av- 
eraging more  than  100  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  on  occasion  reaching  almost 
300. 

The  Second,  Lexington  mission,  is 
probably  unique  in  the  Denomination.  It 
is  located  in  a  purely  industrial  com- 
munity, and  its  membership  is  made  up 
entirely  of  working  people,  most  of  whom 
are  employed  in  the  Nokomis  cotton  mill. 
Many  of  its  people  are  lacking  in  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  they  are 
manifesting  a  spirit  of  service  and  sacri- 
fice that  challenges  the  admiration  of 
more  highly  favored  communities.  Its 
organist  is  a  blind  man.  But  he  plays 
with  a  spirit  that  would  do  credit  to 
some  who  are  blessed  with  sight.  This 
Church  has  been  taking  a  place  of  leader- 
ship in  visitation  evangelism  and  in  week- 
day religious  education.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
A.  O.  Leonard,  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  special  type  of  work  he  is  doing. 

Burlington,  High  Point,  Kannapolis, 
and  Charlotte  have  been  stressing  Sun- 
day School  activities.  Several  of  these 
show  an  average  Sunday  School  atten- 
dance almost  equal  to  the  enrolled 
Church  membership.  Conover,  with  Rev. 
W.  R.  Shaffer  as  pastor,  has  been  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  work  with 
young  people.  Salisbury  was  a  rather 
difficult  field  for  some  years,  but  since 
the  coming  of  Catawba  College  it  has 
found  new  life,  and  with  Rev.  B.  J. 
Peeler  as  pastor  is  coming  to  be  one  of 
the  strong  congregations  of  the  Classis. 
Almost  all  of  the  missionaries  are  taking 
an  outstanding  part  in  civic  and  com- 
munity activities,  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live,  in  addition  to  the  work 
in  the  local  Church. 

The  Church  at  large  is  making  a  wise 
investment  of  its  mission  funds  in  the  aid 
it  is  giving  to  the  Churches  in  North  Car- 
olina Classis,  and  the  next  few  years 
promise  large  returns  in  increased  mem- 
bership, offerings,  and  service  on  the  part 
of  the  missions  here. 
High  Point,N.  C. 
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A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Gem  City  Missionary  Situation 

Rev.  Loran  W.  Veith 


A GREAT  blessing  from  our  heavenly 
Father  has  come  to  Dayton  in  the 
shape  of  a  Comity  Committee  that 
WORKS.  This  committee  has  seen  that 
the  spiritual  needs  of  outlying  districts 
have  been  cared  for.  It  has  also  pro- 
tected the  pioneer  churches  in  these  new 
communities  by  prohibiting  other  recog- 
nized Protestant  churches  from  encroach- 
ing upon  already  occupied  fields. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  through  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions has  been  particularly  favored  with 
the  task  and  joy  of  providing  spiritual 
food  for  hundreds  of  people  in  new  com- 
munities in  and  about  Dayton.  The  ful- 
filling of  this  task  has  placed  this  church 
in  charge  of  many  strategic  points  about 
our  city. 

Zion  Reformed  Church,  which  is 
located  on  the  south  edge  of  the  city  in 
a  district  known  as  Moraine  City,  sup- 
plies a  genuinely  industrial  locality. 
Though  this  community  is  the  home  of 
the  Frigidaire,  Zion's  Church  has  the 
warmth  and  fire  needed  to  overcome  the 
cold  atmosphere. 

David's  Reformed  Church,  located  on 
the  southeast  edge  of  this  city  and  in  a 
very  rapidly  growing  section,  was  form- 
erly connected  with  Zion's  Church  men- 
tioned above  as  one  charge.  This  has 
recently  been  divided  and  each  church  at 
present  has   its  own   pastor.  David's 


Church  is  ministering  to  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing residential  section  of  the  city.  The 
church  is  preparing  to  meet  its  duties  and 
perform  its  tasks,  and  is  at  this  season 
completing  improvements  on  their  pres- 
ent building  to  the  extent  of  some 
$20,000. 

Corinth  Boulevard  Reformed  Church 
is  the  newest  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  Dayton  and  is  ministering  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hearthstone  Community  which  is 
on  the  east  edge  of  the  city.  This  young 
church  has  recently  organized  its  congre- 
gation and  have  completed  the  erection  of 
a  $9,000  building  which  is  now  being 
used  for  a  church  and  will  later  be  trans- 
formed into  the  church  parsonage. 

Pleasant  Valley  Reformed  Church 
located  on  the  Valley  Pike  north  and  east 
of  Dayton  is  witnessing  for  Christ  in  a 
very  needy  field.  This  church  is  located 
in  a  community  between  the  present  city 
line  and  the  famous  Wilbur  Wright  and 
McCook  Aviation  Fields.  This  commun- 
ity, while  not  of  such  rapid  growth  as 
some  of  the  other  communities,  is  steadily 
growing  and  constantly  improving.  This 
church,  while  only  \y2  years  old  has  a 
membership  of  approximately  70  mem- 
bers and  an  average  attendance  at  the 
combined  services  of  Church  and  Church 
School  of  approximately  82. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dayton,  O. 


Parable  of  the  Vacationists 


Now  it  came  to  pass  as  summer  drew 
nigh  that  Mr.  Church  Member  lifted  up 
Tiis  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  said : 

"Lo,  the  hot  days  come  and  even  now 
are  at  hand.  Come,  let  us  go  unto  the 
heights,  where  cool  breezes  refresh  us  and 
glorious  scenes  await." 

"Thou  speakest  wisely,"  quoth  Mrs. 
Church  Member.  "Yet  three,  yea  four, 
things  must  we  do  before  we  go." 

"Three  things  I  can  think  of,  but  not 
four,"  responded  Mr.  Church  Member. 
"We  must  arrange  for  our  flowers  to  be 
cared  for,  our  chickens  fed,  and  the  mail 


forwarded,  but  the  fourth  eludes  my 
mind." 

"The  fourth  is  like  unto  the  first  three, 
yet  more  important  than  all.  Thou  shalt 
dig  down  into  thy  purse  and  pay  thy 
church  pledge,  that  the  good  name  of  the 
church  be  preserved  and  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee,  for  verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
thou  hast  more  money  than  thou  wilt  have 
when  thou  dost  return." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Church 
Member  paid  his  pledge  for  the  summer, 
and  the  Treasurer  rejoiced  greatly,  say- 
ing, "Of  a  truth  there  are  those  who  care 
for  the  Lord's  work."  And  it  was  so. — 
Fresno  Christian  Church  Bulletin. 
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Department  of  Evangelism 

Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman,  D.D.,  Superintendent 


HOW  well  the  Church  is  organized  for 
almost  everything  except  for  its 
basic,  foremost  duty,  namely  that  of 
Evangelism!  We  have  the  congregation 
with  its  Consistory,  Spiritual  Council, 
Board  of  Trustees,  Sunday  School,  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School,  Ladies'  Aid, 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Brother- 
hood, Sisterhood,  Girls'  Guild,  Boy 
Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Buds  of  Promise, 
and  what  not !  But  no  specific  organiza- 
tion to  win  souls  in  the  local  Church, 
Classis  or  Synod ;  and  yet  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  statement  that  the  first  and  most 
important  work  of  the  Church  is  Evan- 
gelism, or  soul-winning.  "The  first  shall 
be  last''  is  surely  true  in  this  matter. 
Jesus  Christ  said:  "The  Son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,"  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  "Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations,"  "As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you,"  "Ye  shall  re- 
ceive power  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  Our  Lord 
put  Evangelism  first,  and  you  and  I  have 
no  right  to  make  it  second. 

Well,  finally  the  Church  has  come  to 
realize  that  its  foremost  task  is  that  of 
Evangelism,  and  she  is  organizing  ac- 
cording to  this  conviction  and  primary 
obligation.  In  May  of  1926  our  General 
Synod  authorized  and  established  a  De- 
partment of  Evangelism  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  Superintendent.  It  is  late,  but  not 
too  late,  for  there  is  still  much  land  to  be 
possessed,  and  millions  of  souls  are  to  be 
saved.  About  all  of  the  leading  Protes- 
tant Communions  have  set  up  Depart- 
ments of  Evangelism  in  charge  of  direc- 
tors or  secretaries.  Our  Church  is  in  this 
honorable  procession.  Active  work  in 
this  Department  began  with  April  1, 
1927.  This  write-up  will  give  a  review 
of  what  has  been  attempted  and  done  in 
these  fourteen  months.  The  Superinten- 
dent has  kept  in  mind  two  definite  in- 


structions from  General  Synod,  to  wit:  1. 
"Make  every  pastor  an  evangelist" ;  2. 
"Make  every  congregation  an  evangelis- 
tic force."   The  plan  is  ideal  and  feasible. 

Our  seven  District  Synods  were  visited 
and  addressed  and  overtured  to  appoint 
permanent  Committees  on  Evangelism,  if 
such  Committees  did  'not  already  exist. 
The  Synods  have  approved  of  this  plan 
and  instructed  their  Classes  to  appoint 
similar  committees.  Among  the  Classes 
visited  and  addressed  by  the  Superinten- 
dent are  the  following:  Kentucky, 
Chicago,  Southwest  Ohio,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indianapolis,  East  Ohio,  Northeast  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Zion,  West  Xew  York,  Phila- 
delphia English  and  German,  New  York, 
East  and  West  Susquehanna,  Reading, 
East  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh,  Tohickon, 
Schuylkill.  One-third  of  the  Classes 
have  been  visited.  One  very  important 
request  has  been  made  of  the  Classes, 
namely,  that  they  urge  every  congrega- 
tion to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Evan- 
gelism. 

Within  the  year  the  following  litera- 
ture was  published  and  mailed  to  the 
ministers :  "Evangelism  for  Our  Times," 
"The  Mission  of  the  Minister,"  "The 
Ideal  Evangelism,"  and  "A  Normal 
Evangelism."  Various  reports  were 
written  for  the  Church  papers. 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  work  was 
the  holding  of  conferences  with  pastors, 
elders,  deacons  and  Sunday  School  work- 
ers in  the  following  cities :  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Indianapolis,  Fort 
Wayne,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Canton,  Youngstown,  Akron,  Altoona, 
Lewisburg,  Harrisonburg,  York,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  half  dozen  campaigns  were  also  con- 
ducted by  the  Superintendent  and  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell  and 
other  secretaries  of  Evangelism,  he  ad- 
dressed conferences  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania. 


"I  never  knew  thee,  Lord,  until 

My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face, 
Revealed  Thy  gracious  miracle 
Of  sun  and  seed  in  little  space !" 
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Observations  of  the  Treasurer 

J.  S.  Wise 


ON  a  hot  July  day,  an  all-night  and  an 
all-day  journey  on  an  equally  hot 
train  is  not  the  best  setting  for  the  writ- 
ing of  Observations.  I  have  been  away 
from  home  for  a  week — first  in  Colum- 
bus and  then  in  Milwaukee.  If  the  Board 
had  all  the  money  it  needs  to  properly 
finance  its  numerous  enterprises,  I  might 
have  remained  at  home  and  would  now 
be  ready  to  make  out  my  annual  reports 
with  ease  and  comfort.  Tomorrow  will 
be  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  shall  spend  the 
day  resting  up  and  on  the  day  following, 
no  matter  how  hot  it  may  be,  I  expect  to 
find  such  an  accumulation  of  work  at  the 
office,  that  will  keep  me  quite  busy  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  The  annual  re- 
ports are  an  added  burden  that  must  be 
faced  during  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year.  That  should  be  enough  to  worry 
any  treasurer ;  but  the  task  becomes  all 
the  harder  when  he  must  pay  out,  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas,  in  Missionary 
salaries,  three  times  as  much  as  he  will 
receive.  This  is  my  much  dreaded 
season ! 

How  much  unnecessary  anxiety  might 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Board's  treasurer  if  all  the  benevolent 
moneys  were  sent  into  his  office  more 
evenly  and  regularly.  No  matter  how 
often  this  matter  is  mentioned,  somehow, 
we  fail  to  impress  the  average  church 
treasurers  and  contributors  of  its  urgent 
necessity  and  importance.  While  others 
are,  more  or  less,  free  from  care  during 
the  vacation  season,  your  treasurer  of 
the  Board  is  sweating  and  squirming  over 


the  everlasting  problem  of  how  to  keep 
the  work  going  without  sufficient  money. 
I  try  hard  not  to  worry.  I  succeed  fairly 
well.  In  spite  of  my  efforts,  however, 
I  must  frankly  confess  that  my  slumbers 
are  quite  often  disturbed.  The  problem 
of  the  morrow  wakes  me  up  during  the 
night  and  will  not  let  me  sleep  until  I 
have,  at  least,  found  a  partial  solution. 

Sometimes  I  must  put  off  many  urgent 
requests,  from  day  to  day,  simply  be- 
cause the  condition  of  the  treasury  for- 
bids an  immediate  reply  or  immediate 
action.  Micawber-like,  I  am  constantly 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  If 
there  ever  was  an  office  created  that  re- 
quires faith  and  patience  that  office,  most 
certainly,  is  the  one  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  occupy.  My  faith  is  often  tested 
to  the  limit.  I  have  much  of  it.  I  wish 
I  could  say  the  same  about  my  patience. 
There  I  am  weak.  My  patience,  forever, 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  I  am  constantly 
losing  it.  The  causes  are  many.  I  dare 
not  enumerate  them.  Hence,  there  is 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do  than  to  hide 
my  impatience,  as  best  I  can,  and  smile  as 
graciously  as  possible  while  doing  it. 

The  Apostle  Paul  felt  the  urgency  of 
the  call  from  the  man  af  Macedonia.  The 
cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  is  the  one 
that  is  forever  present  in  my  mail.  My 
desk  is  never  free  from  such  appeals. 
The  needs  of  every  one  of  our  building 
operations  are  always  before  me.  Each 
pastor,  or  building  committee,  tries  to 
impress  me  of  the  extreme  urgency  of 
their  peculiar  and  immediate  needs.  They 
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have  good  grounds  for  feeling  that  their 
wants  are  greater  than  others.  I  feel  for 
them.  Would  that  I  could  answer  them 
all  with  checks  enclosed,  without  delay ! 
But  alas,  alas !  The  funds  will  not  per- 
mit !  Everybody  is  away  on  their  vaca- 
tions, or,  for  some  other  reason,  the 
funds  that  are  needed  now  will  not  be 
forthcoming  for  some  months  to  come. 
In  the  meantime,  the  needs  are  increased 
continually  and  the  treasurer  must 
wriggle  and  squirm  out  of  it  the  best  way 
he  can. 

At  Columbus  I  was  wanted  to  aid  in 
interesting  local  bankers  and  to  arrange 
for  the  temporary  financing  of  the  new 
building  for  the  Wilson  Avenue  Re- 
formed Church.  Home  Mission  Day 
netted  this  congregation  about  $6,000.00. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Board,  the  con- 
gregation put  on  a  campaign  for  funds 
with  admirable  success.  They  have 
pledges  for  over  $48,000.00— all  to  be 
paid  within  three  years.  The  building 
is  being  erected  now.  Arrangements, 
therefore,  had  to  be  made  to  pay  the  bills 
each  month  during  the  building  opera- 
tions. I  did  not  consider  that  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  But  the  one  that  called  me 
to  Milwaukee  was  quite  different. 

The  new  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
in  that  city  is  about  to  purchase  a  very 
complete  plant  from  the  Bohemian 
Catholics.  The  property  is  quite  valu- 
able. It  consists  of  a  spacious  lot  and 
four  complete  buildings — Church,  School 
house,  parsonage  and  another  building, 
which  will  be  converted  into  apartments. 
The  picture  shown  in  this  number  of  The 
Outlook  oe  Missions  fails  to  do  it  full 
justice.  In  order  to  secure  this  property 
some  plan  had  to  be  devised  whereby  the 


congregation  might  be  able  to  finance  it 
without  tying  up  too  much  money 
through  the  Board.  After  three  days  of 
hard  work  a  satisfactory  solution  was 
obtained  and  this  adequate  plant  will  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Hungarian  con- 
gregation. 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  rejoicing 
over  the  acquirement  of  this  property.  It 
was  the  original  site  of  the  now-flourish- 
ing Grace  Reformed  Church.  In  fact, 
the  foundations  for  the  Church  building 
had  been  erected  by  that  congrega- 
tion, when  it  felt  itself  unable  financially 
to  complete  it.  The  site  was,  therefore, 
sold  to  the  Bohemians  and  our  people 
erected  a  more  modest  structure  directly 
opposite  where  they  worshipped  and 
grew  into  a  large  congregation.  This 
congregation,  about  ten  years  ago,  sold 
its  second  site  and  is  now  located  in  a  fine 
residential  section  of  Milwaukee  and  has 
a  complete,  modern  and  beautiful  Church 
building  with  a  fine  parsonage  to  match 
it. 

I  must  not  close  this  article  without 
mentioning  my  delightful  visit  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Nott,  whose  whole 
ministry  was  devoted  to  Grace  Church 
and  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  After 
many  years  of  service  Dr.  Nott  and  his 
whole  family  are  the  recipients  of  the 
love  and  devotion  of  the  congregation  as 
well  as  the  respect  and  good  will  of  a  host 
of  others  who  are  not  members  of  his 
Church.  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  valu- 
able assistance  and  for  the  opportunity 
given  me  to  present  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  to  his  people.  I  hope  the  con- 
gregation enjoyed  me  as  much  as  I  en- 
joyed them. 


Hungarian 
Reformed 
Church 
Property, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
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Labor  Sunday  Message,  1928 

(Prepared  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  for  use  on  Labor  Sunday,  September 
2,  1928.) 


DREAMS  of  a  better  social  order  can 
no  longer  be  dismissed  as  the  im- 
practicable objectives  of  sentimentalists. 
Science  appears  upon  the  scene  as  the 
handmaid  of  religion.  For  science  has 
already  accomplished  the  impossible.  By 
its  knowledge  of  law  it  has  subdued  the 
natural  order  to  the  will  of  man.  Man 
flies,  he  speaks  through  space,  he  draws 
electric  power  from  the  sky.  By  the  aid 
of  science  we  now  do  those  things  which 
previous  generations  put  down  as  the 
foolish  dreams  of  impractical  men. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
science  can  now  adopt  social  ideals  as 
specifications  of  a  great  task  to  be  accom- 
plished for  humanity  and  proceed  by  the 
scientific  method  to  assist  in  evolving  a 
new  industrial  order  which  shall  be 
increasingly  characterized  by  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

A  score  of  years  ago  the  churches  of 
this  country  expressed  the  ideals  of 
religion  in  their  bearing  on  social  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  The  abolition  of  child 
labor;  protective  regulations  for  women 
in  industry ;  the  abatement  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty ;  the  protection  of  the 
worker  from  dangerous  machinery  and 
occupational  diseases  and  the  hardship  of 
enforced  unemployment ;  suitable  pro- 
vision for  old  age ;  the  right  of  employes 
and  employers  alike  to  organize ;  ade- 
quate means  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion in  industrial  disputes;  the  gradual 
and  reasonable  reduction  of  hours  of 
labor  to  the  lowest  practicable  point ;  a 
living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every  indus- 
try and  the  highest  wage  that  each  indus- 
try can  afford ;  a  new  emphasis  upon  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  property ;  and  the 
most  equitable  division  of  the  product  of 
industry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised — 


these  are  the  industrial  ideals  for  which 
the  churches  stand. 

Certain  phases  of  the  industrial  prob- 
lem press  for  immediate  attention.  The 
past  year  has  seen  a  serious  condition  of 
unemployment.  The  situation  has  been 
not  less  but  more  challenging  because  of 
a  condition  of  prosperity  for  many  while 
a  very  large  number  of  men  were  out  of 
work.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
estimated  that  there  were  nearly  two  mil- 
lion fewer  persons  employed  in  January 
of  this  year  than  in  January,  1925.  Since 
the  so-called  normal  unemployment  is  not 
less  than  one  million,  this  government 
estimate  means  that  at  least  three  million 
workers  must  have  been  unemployed  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  Such  a  condition  is 
economically  unsound  and  intolerable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  Let  the  forces  of  religion 
vigorously  renew  their  efforts  so  to  in- 
spire our  technicians,  and  so  to  impress 
upon  industrial  leaders  and  when  neces- 
sary upon  government  the  demand  for 
solutions  for  unemployment,  that  wise 
and  effective  measures  may  be  worked 
out  to  remove  this  evil  from  our  economic 
life. 

The  coincidence  of  unemployment  and 
the  rapidly  advancing  productive  power 
of  the  nation  due  to  the  increased  use  of 
machinery,  new  power  resources,  scien- 
tific management,  and  the  growing  effici- 
ency of  labor  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
further  shortening  of  hours  and  of  a  five- 
day-week  in  certain  industries.  Churches 
and  social  agencies  must  be  prepared  to 
do  their  part  in  providing  for  the  increas- 
ing leisure  time  for  all  as  hours  of  work 
are  shortened.  We  have  learned  to  view 
with  confidence  the  ability  of  the  work- 
ers,  if   opportunities   are   provided,  to 
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make  as  good  use  of  their  leisure  time  as 
any  other  social  group. 

It  is  of  basic  importance  in  the  ap- 
proach, not  only  to  these  problems  of 
hours  and  unemployment,  but  to  all  mat- 
ters which  touch  intimately  the  lives  of 
the  workers,  that  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  shall  be  recognized  as  funda- 
mental. Representation  of  all  the  people 
concerned  in  a  common  undertaking, 
which  is  the  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, is  the  only  sound  and  scientific 
method  of  adjusting  labor  relations  and 
of  working  out  permanent  solutions  of 
industrial  problems.  We  view  with  satis- 
faction the  forward-looking  offers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other 
unions  to  co-operate  with  management  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  wacte  from  indus- 
try, to  increase  production  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic. An  engineering  approach  to  indus- 
trial problems  by  the  labor  unions  in 
practi'.  il  co-operation  with  management 
holds  a  significant  promise  of  orderly 
and  constructive  progress. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
churches  are  also  employers  of  labor  and 
that  as  such  they  are  under  the  same 
moral  obligations  as  other  employers  to 
operate  on  Christian  principles  in  their 
relations  with  those  whom  they  employ. 
Indeed,  they  are  under  greater  obliga- 


tions because  of  the  position  they  assume 
as  teachers  of  ethics  and  religion.  The 
churches  must  ask  themselves  not  only 
whether  the  salaries  of  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries and  church  workers  are  fixed  on 
a  brotherly  basis,  but  also  whether,  in  the 
business  enterprises  of  their  boards  and 
publication  agencies,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, wages,  hours  and  control  are 
in  accord  with  an  enlightened  Christian 
conscience.  Some  labor  leaders  have  not 
been  interested  in  the  liberal  pronounce- 
ments of  the  churches  because  of  eva- 
sions by  the  churches  themselves  of  the 
practical  issues  involved.  A  prominent 
church  official  has  said :  "I  am  about 
ready  to  ask  my  communion  either  to 
practice  some  of  its  liberal  pronounce- 
ments or  to  repeal  them." 

We,  therefore,  urge  both  the  religious 
and  secular  forces  of  the  nation  to  renew 
their  faith  in  the  social  ideals  of  the 
churches  as  practicable  objectives  for 
American  life.  We  suggest  to  all  con- 
cerned in  industry  that  they  approach  the 
solution  of  labor  problems  in  a  more 
scientific  and  co-operative  spirit,  assured 
of  the  possibility  of  hitherto  unattainable 
social  progress.  We  call  upon  capital, 
labor  and  the  public  to  move  forward 
with  good  will,  courage  and  intelligence 
into  a  new  and  better  day. 


Memories 


SAY,  Jane,  are  you  asleep? 
You  can't? 
No,  I  can't  either — oh, 
This  heat's  just  awful,  there's  no  air 
In  this  small  room — you  know, 
I've  got  so  sick  of  heat  and  dirt 
I  just  could  almost  scream — 
Yeah,  that's  so,  too, 
Those  kids  are  fierce, 
And  cars — 
And  hear  that  team ! 
I  can't  help  thinkin'  'bout  last  year — 
Boy!  that  was  diff'rent,  eh? 
I'll  say  it  made  us  feel  just  great 
To  live  that  sort  of  way : 
There's  room  at  Univers'ty  Camp — 
Just  fields  and  trees  and  sky 
And  air,  and  space  to  run  and  play 


And  really  live — oh  my ! 
Why,  even  work  was  fun  out  there, 
Away  from  all  this  grime! 
And  lots  we  learned — 
You  bet  we  did 
In  even  that  short  time ! 
We  learned  some  sewing,  cooking,  too, 
And  'bout  the  things  we  saw 
Around  us  in  the  woods  and  fields ; 
And — 'member? — night  we'd  draw 
Up  round  our  fires  and  oh  what  tales 
Our  councillors  would  tell — 
And  then,  when  'twas  so  still  and  cool, 
Boy !  didn't  we  sleep  well ! 
Say,  Jane,,  remember  basketball? 
And  games,  and  swimming,  too — 
Oh,  Jane!  know  what  I  heard  today 
(Continued  on  Page  382) 
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Conference  at  Hartford 


EARLY  in  June,  a  group  of  fifty  mis- 
sionary leaders  met  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  the  Kennedy  School  of  Mis- 
sions, to  discuss  the  problems  of  Missions 
in  China.  There  were  present  twenty 
Chinese  representatives,  and  these  took 
a  very  keen  interest  in  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  Much  light  was  thrown 
by  them  upon  the  present  situation  in 
China,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions 
made  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  missionary 
endeavor.  To  meet  the  brethren  from 
China  in  daily  fellowship  was  a  rich 
blessing  to  their  American  brethren. 

Hartford  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
cities  in  New  England.  The  new  build- 
ings and  campus  of  the  Hartford  Semi- 
nary Foundation  afford  a  feast  to  the 
eyes.  Hartford,  like  some  other  leading 
seminaries  today,  has  an  interdenomina- 
tional faculty  and  trains  men  of  many 
denominations  in  one  splendid  brother- 
hood.   It  was  a  special  privilege  to  meet 


Group  of  Chinese  at  Harteord 
Conference 


our  warm  friends,  Dr.  W.  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  President,  and  Dr.  Edwin 
Warren  Capen,  Dean  of  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Missions. 


Girls  in  Japan  Eager  for  Bible  Study 


WHAT  was  thought  a  loss  to  our 
China  Mission  is  proving  a  real 
gain  to  our  Japan  Mission.  We  were  all 
in  great  distress  last  year  when  most  of 
our  missionaries  left  China ;  a  few  of 
them  finding  a  temporary  home  in  Japan. 
Among  the  latter  were  Mrs.  Annetta  H. 
Winter  and  her  son  Richard.  She  at 
once  identified  herself  with  the  work  in 
Miyagi  College  at  Sendai,  and  has  found 
a  cordial  welcome.  There  are  so  many 
ways  of  doing  good  work  on  the  foreign 
field  that  the  willing  hands  always  find 
plenty  to  occupy  their  time. 

Mrs.  Winter  is  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  Bible  Class  work  among  the  girls,  who 
are  eager  to  know  about  the  Way  of  Life. 
She  is  in  charge  of  several  classes  which 


meet  during  the  days  of  the  week.  A 
number  of  them  are  asking  for  baptism. 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  the  ex- 
tracts from  letters  which  we  are  able  to 
furnish  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Herbster,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Winter.    They  are  as  follows  : 

''There  were  sixteen  girls  at  Bible 
Class  on  Tuesday  and  nine  on  Thursday. 
I  am  so  happy  over  the  Tuesday  class,  for 
only  a  few  of  the  girls  (perhaps  five) 
come  from  Christian  homes,  so  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  big  opportunity  in  working  with 
them." 

"Yesterday  I  started  the  Miyagi  High 
School  Bible  Class.  Six  girls  came  for 
this  first  meeting.  We  are  now  having 
four  Bible  Classes  at  our  house  every 
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week.  Miss  Kimura  said  last  evening-  that 
we  ought  to  call  our  living-room  'the  holy 
room.'  I  have  classes  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  The  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  Class  for  girls  from  the  Second  Gov- 
ernment High  School  meets  on  Friday. 
Six  girls  came  to  that  this  week.  There 
were  eleven  at  my  Tuesday  Class  and  only 
five  on  Thursday." 

"I  heard  very  good  news  this  morning. 
Two  of  the  Tuesday  Bible  Class  asked  for 
baptism  at  Tohoku  Gakuin  Church.  One 
is  a  sister  of  Kimura  San,  who  used  to 
teach  me  and  who  attends  Seminary.  Miss 
Takagi,  the  girl  who  attends  the  Imperial 
University  and  who  also  comes  to  the 
Tuesday  Class,  was  in  church  again  this 
morning.  Last  Sunday  was  her  first  time 
to  attend  since  she  came  to  Sendai.  I  feel 
very  happy  tonight." 

"I  was  made  very  happy  this  morning 
after  church,  when  Miss  Sakuma,  who  at- 
tends my  Thursday  Bible  Class,  came  and 
told  me  that  she  wants  to  be  baptized  and 
become  a  member  of  the  church.  She  had 
had  the  idea  that  she  wanted  to  be  bap- 
tized and  be  a  Christian,  but  she  did  not 
want  to  belong  to  the  church,  though  she 
attends  quite  regularly  and  enjoys  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work  very  much.  It  took  talks  with 
several  of  us  (I  had  talked  to  her  three 


times,  myself)  and  much  prayer  to  con- 
vince her  that  she  could  be  a  better  Chris- 
tian in  the  church  than  she  could  be  out- 
side and  that  she  was  selfish  in  staying 
out." 

"Six  of  the  girls  in  the  Tuesday  Bible 
Class  will  graduate  from  various  schools 
in  Sendai  this  week.  On  Tuesday  we 
shall  have  a  special  meeting  honoring 
them.  We  shall  play  games  first  and 
then  have  ice  cream  and  wafers.  As 
soon  as  the  electricity  comes  on  (did  you 
ever  hear  anything  that  sounded  like 
that?)  Mr.  McKnight  will  show  the  girls 
the  stereopticon  pictures  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  I  went  up  town  yesterday  and 
found  some  pictures  for  gifts  for  the 
girls.  In  one  shop  I  found  some  frames 
for  postcards  and  in  another  postcards — 
one  of  Christ  praying  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  another  kind  of  the  head 
of  Christ." 

"The  week  was  a  busy  one.  I  was  very 
happy  over  both  Bible  Classes.  There 
were  eleven  girls  out  on  Tuesday  and 
fourteen  on  Thursday.  Not  the  least  of 
the  joys  on  Tuesday  was  the  fact  that  the 
cook's  daughter  came.  Our  servants  seem 
to  be  so  disinterested  and  calloused,  and 
they  worry  me  so.  I  have  prayed  so  much 
for  them  and  talked  what  little  I  can  say, 
and  yet  they  seem  not  to  be  the  least  bit 
interested.  The  cook  told  me  that  she 
believes  and  yet  she  never  goes  to  church 
-—or  if  she  does,  she  keeps  it  a  big  dark 
secret." 
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Prohibition  in  Japan 


THERE  has  been  a  temperance  or 
prohibition  sentiment  in  Japan  dat- 
ing back  some  years.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Ando  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  and  promoter  of  this  move- 
ment. If  I  remember  rightly  Mr.  Ando 
was  at  one  time  the  Japanese  Consul  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  Mr.  Ando  became  espec- 
ially interested  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, signed  the  pledge  himself  and 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  teetotalism 
among  his  countrymen.  As  such  he  trav- 
eled around  the  country  making  temper- 
ance speeches  and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lishing literature  on  this  subject.  In 
course  of  time,  here  and  there,  among 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  temper- 
ance societies  were  organized.  Mr.  Ando 
was  not  only  a  temperance  advocate  but 
an  earnest  Christian  as  well,  and  faithful 
member  of  the  Church. 

While  I  was  the  missionary  in  charge 
of  our  Evangelistic  work  in  Miyagi  Pre- 
fecture I  had  several  interesting  exper- 
iences in  the  way  of  falling  in  with  men 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  practised  its  principles.  One 
was  in  the  town  of  Kakuda,  where  we 
had  a  church  and  Sunday  School  work, 
and  where  there  was  a  temperance 
society,  whose  leader,  a  doctor,  was  also 
the  leader  of  our  Church  work  in  the 
place.  The  society,  though  not  large,  was 
composed  of  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians, and  through  this  society  the  morals 
of  the  town  were  much  improved  and 
our  Church  work  promoted.    At  another 


place,  Murata,  a  small  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  Christian  work  was  being 
done  and  a  small  body  of  Christians  car- 
ried on  Church  and  Sunday  School  work, 
by  the  efforts  of  these  Christians  a  tem- 
perance society  was  organized  and  it  was 
reported  that  practically  every  prominent 
business  man  of  the  town  was  a  member. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  Army  regulation,  according  to  which 
the  national  intoxicating  beverage  of  the 
country,  sake,  has  been  abolished  in  Army 
Canteen.  The  last  anniversary  of  the 
earthquake  disaster,  September  1st,  was 
generally  observed  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE 
DAY.  In  the  city  of  Tokyo  a  great 
demonstration  and  lantern  parade  took 
place.  Many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  participated,  each  carrying  a  red 
paper  lantern  on  which  were  the  words, 
"No  sake  day."  It  is  also  said  that  25,000 
sets  of  posters  describing  the  evils  of 
drink  and  its  effects  on  growing  boys  and 
girls  were  recently  distributed  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  principals  of  the 
schools  having  instruction  from  the 
Department  of  Education  to  deliver  lec- 
tures on  the  evils  of  the  liquor  habit. 
This,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  an 
unusual  thing,  but  show's  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  Japan.  Japan  has 
been  a  surprise  to  the  people  of  the  world 
at  large.  Perhaps  some  day  she  may 
spring  another  surprise  by  adopting 
National  Prohibition. 

J.  P.  Moore. 

Lansdale,  Pa. 


An  Estimate  of  Altruistic  Diplomacy 


AT  a  recent  luncheon  at  the  Tokyo 
Club  given  by  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, Charles  McVeith,  certain  relics  of 
Commodore  Perry  which  were  donated 
by  his  descendants  to  the  Japanese  people 
were  formally  presented  to  Prince  Toku- 
gawa.  The  relics  consisted  of  a  braid  of 
hair,  a  wedding  ring,  a  button  and  some 
gold  ornaments  from  the  Commodore's 
uniform.  Prince  Tokugawa,  who  is 
president  of  the  American  Japan  Society, 


accepted  guardianship  of  the  relics  in 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Among  the  various  comments  which 
the  Prince  made  upon  receiving  the  token 
of  good  will  between  the  two  countries, 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  Perry's 
peaceful  mission  did  more  for  the  awak- 
ening of  Japan  than  all  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Europe  could  have  done  at  that 
time  ;  for  certain  powers  in  Europe  had 
commercial  designs  on  Japan  as  a  pos- 
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sible  victim  similar  to  that  of  China.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  an  official  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  fact  that  friendly  diplo- 
macy had  a  power  that  military  persua- 
sion could  not  have  had. 

The  first  American  Ambassador, 
Townsend  Harris,  deserves  equal  credit 
to  that  of  Perry,  although  not  of  such  a 
spectacular  nature.  Dr.  Nitobe  writes  of 
him  as  follows:  "A  man  of  stern,  recti- 
tude and  gentlest  powers  of  persuasion, 
he,  indeed,  more  than  any  other,  deserves 
the  epithet  of  benefactor:  because  in  all 
his  dealings  with  us,  the  weaker  party,  he 
never  took  advantage  of  our  ignorance, 
but  formulated  a  treaty  with  the  strictest 
sense  of  justice."  Last  September  4th, 
at  Shimoda,  one  of  the  two  ports  first 
opened  to  foreigners  after  the  long  period 
of  seclusion  and  where  Townsend  Harris 
lived  for  fifteen  months  before  being  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  Tokyo,  there  was  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  front 
of  the  temple  in  which  he  negotiated  the 
first  treaties  with  the  Bakufu  govern- 
ment. There  is  an  interesting  quotation 
from  Harris'  diary  inscribed  on  the 
monument  which  reveals  in  a  measure  the 
secret  of  his  winning  the  respect  of  the 
Japanese.    The  quotation  reads  as  fol- 


lows :  "Thursday,  Sept.  4,  1857.  Slept 
very  little  from  excitement  and  mos- 
quitoes. The  latter  are  enormous  in  size. 
Men  on  shore  put  up  flagstaff.  Heavy 
lot.  Slow  work.  Spar  falls.  Breaks 
cross-tree.  Fortunately  no  one  hurt.  At 
last  get  a  reinforcement  from  ship.  Flag- 
staff erected,  men  form  ring  around  it  & 
half-past  2  p.  m.  of  this  day  I  hoist  first 
consular  flag  ever  seen  in  this  empire. 
Grave  reflections.  Ominous  of  change. 
Undoubted  beginning  of  end.  Query — 
if  for  real  good  of  Japan." 

The  query,  "If  for  real  good  of  Japan" 
found  in  Harris'  diary  shows  that  he  did 
not  come  to  exploit  a  weaker  people  but 
rather  as  a  messenger  of  good  will.  For 
that  reason  today  he  receives  the  honor 
of  the  Japanese  people  as  expressed  by 
Dr.  Nitobe.  And  Prince  Tokugawa's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  altruism  as  was 
revealed  in  our  early  international  rela- 
tions confirms  the  truth  of  the  fact  that 
for  every  age,  the  spirit  which  impels  one 
nation  to  consider  if  proposed  negotia- 
tions will  be  for  the  good  of  the  other 
party,  is  the  only  attitude  that  will  insti- 
tute an  era  of  lasting  good  will  and  peace. 

D.  F.  Ehlman. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


Woman  Evangelists9  Conference 


MAY  I  tell  you  of  a  Women's  Evan- 
gelistic Conference  which  was  held 
from  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  15th,  to 
Friday  morning,  May  18th,  at  a  place 
called  Anabara  Hot  Springs?  To  begin 
with,  the  place  is  a  perfectly  beautiful 
spot,  right  beside  a  little  rushing  moun- 
tain stream  which  has  formed  quite  a 
canyon  through  rocks  just  at  this  spot. 
Along  both  sides  of  this  little  river  are 
many  hot  springs,  and  consequently  a 
hotel  at  every  spring.  The  place  is  about 
fifty  miles  from  Sendai  towards  the  south 
and  is  a  bit  difficult  to  reach.  Being  some- 
what isolated,  it  was  ideal  for  a  spiritual 
conference,  and  only  those  who  were 
really  in  earnest  attended. 

In  all  we  had  an  attendance  of  sixty- 
five  women.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  the  women  who  made  up  this 
group.   A  large  number  are  woman  evan- 


gelists, who  were  called  Bible  women  in 
the  olden  days.  These  women  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Bible  Course  of  Miyagi  Col- 
lege, with  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  latter 
are  graduates  of  other  Christian  schools. 
These  women,  upon  graduation,  are  sent 
out  to  country  stations  other  than  Sendai 
to  help  pastors  in  their  church,  Sunday 
School,  and  women's  meetings.  Some  of 
these  women  have  been  with  us  in  the 
work  for  quite  some  time,  but  that  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  all 
women  in  Japan  are  almost  compelled  by 
their  families  to  marry.  We  have  a  case 
just  now  of  a  woman  who  has  been  with 
us  a  long  time.,  and  who  would  like  to 
remain  unmarried,  devoting  her  whole 
life  to  this  kind  of  Christian  work.- 
Unfortunately  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  family  who  are  not  Christian, 
and  she  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
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seven.  Twice  her  family  have  taken  her 
home  to  try  to  make  a  match  for  her  with 
a  non-Christian  man,  but  she  is  firm  in 
her  refusal  to  marry  any  one  who  is  not 
a  Christian.  Again  she  has  come  back 
to  work  for  us,  her  parents  consenting 
only  because  one  of  our  missionaries  has 
promised  to  try  to  find  a  Christian  man 
for  her  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Some 
of  these  workers  are  quite  young,  only 
being  graduated  at  the  end  of  March  and 
having  been  in  the  work  only  about  six 
weeks.  You  can  not  imagine  with  what 
joy  they  came  to  the  Conference,  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  new  experiences  and 
difficult  problems  which  they  hoped  to 
have  solved  for  them. 

Another  group  of  these  women  is  made 
up  of  pastors'  wives,  some  of  whom  have 
been  woman  evangelists  before  their  mar- 
riage, but  many  are  without  any  training 
whatever  for  the  positions  they  are  in, 
and  these  spiritual  conferences  are  like 
"food  to  starving  souls." 

Then  there  were  quite  a  few  guests 
who  are  volunteer  workers  in  country 
churches  where  there  are  no  woman 
evangelists.  To  our  delight  the  expenses 
of  these  guests  were  borne  partly  by  the 
churches  they  are  helping  and  partly  by 
themselves.  The  second  and  third-year 
girls  in  the  Miyagi  College  Bible  Course 
were  also  invited. 

We  began  with  supper  together  on 
Tuesday  evening,  after  which  there  was 
a  welcome  meeting,  the  welcome  speech 
being  given  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Schneder 
in  Japanese,  and  the  speakers  of  the  Con- 
ference were  introduced.  They  were: 
Miss  Hikaru,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Bible  Course  of  Miyagi 
College  but  was  recently  compelled  to 
resign  because  of  her  mother's  illness ; 
Miss  Takaku,  at  present  a  teacher  in  the 
College,  whom  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
met  while  she  was  in  America  studying 
at  Hartford  Seminary,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Kashiwagi,  who  belongs  to  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  is  a  most  bril- 
liant scholar.  When  he  returned  to  Japan 
after  having  spent  thirteen  years  in 
Honolulu  and  the  United  States  at  school 
and  working  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  he 


received  calls  first  from  one  of  the  larg- 
est independent  churches  in  Japan  located 
in  Osaka,  which  is  called  "the  Pittsburgh 
of  Japan,"  then  from  the  Doshisha  Uni- 
versity, the  Congregational  University  of 
Kyoto,  and  also  from  our  own  North 
Japan  College  Seminary,  but  he  flatly 
refused  all  these  offers  in  order  to  be  a 
rural  evangelistic  worker.  So  he  is  the 
pastor  of  a  little  country  church  miles 
from  the  railroad,  right  in  the  heart  of 
rural  Japan.  He  was  just  the  person  to 
answer  the  problems  of  evangelistic 
workers  in  country  districts.  He  gave 
an  hour  of  Bible  study  every  day,  held 
sunrise  prayer  meetings,  and  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  groups  whose  ques- 
tions he  was  busily  answering.  Miss 
Hikaru  gave  two  lectures  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Miss  Takaku  lectured  on 
Sunday  School  work.  Dr.  Faust  came 
from  Sendai  on  Wednesday  and  gave  a 
talk  to  the  women  in  the  afternoon.  The 
majority  of  the  workers  had  been  stu- 
dents at  Miyagi  College  some  time  or 
other,  and  of  course  were  very  happy  to 
have  Dr.  Faust  come. 

No  meetings  were  planned  for  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  as  that  time  was  supposed 
to  be  spent  in  play.  A  photograph  was 
taken  right  after  lunch ;  then  the  Con- 
ference divided  into  groups  of  class  meet- 
ings, walks  to  the  hills  and  recreation  in 
general. 

Thursday  night  the  workers  conducted 
a  prayer  meeting,  at  which  time  ques- 
tions which  had  previously  been  dropped 
in  a  question  box  were  answered.  Favo- 
rite hymns  were  sung,  and  then  the  whole 
meeting  turned  into  an  experience  meet- 
ing and  finally  ended  in  a  consecration 
meeting.  No  one  could  attend  that  meet- 
ing and  not  be  greatly  touched  by  it. 

One  of  these  workers  was  on  her  way 
from  a  little  sea  coast  village  to  Tokyo  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  the  first  lap  of  the 
journey  was  made  on  a  small  coast 
steamer.  She  noticed  a  very  young  girl 
traveling  alone  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  her.  She  learned  that  the  young 
girl  had  run  away  from  home  to  study  to 
become  a  midwife.  She  intended  to  be  a 
waitress  in  a  restaurant  to  earn  the  money 
to  study.    She  had  only  money  enough  to 
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reach  Tokyo,  where  she  knew  absolutely 
no  one.  The  woman  evangelist  stopped 
long  enough  in  Sendai  to  get  this  girl  a 
place  in  a  Japanese  Christian  home,  and 
then  notified  the  girl's  parents  of  her 
whereabouts.  Just  one  small  bit  of 
experience  in  the  lives  of  these  workers 
to  show  you  these  workers  are,  in  good 
American  slang,  "right  on  the  job.'' 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether 
it  is  not  too  great  an  outlay  of  money  to 
hold  one  of  these  conferences,  but  after 
just  having  attended  one  and  reading  the 
letters  of  grateful  appreciation  written  to 


the  Committee  afterwards,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  necessity  and  the 
worth  of  such  conferences.  The  letters 
we  received  are  full  of  thanks  for  the 
spiritual  food  received,  and  express  the 
earnest  wish  that  a  conference  might  be 
held  every  year.  Last  year,  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  none  was  held,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  it  was  money  well  invested 
this  vear,  and  prav  we  may  hold  one 
in  1929. 


Florence  L.  Seiple. 


Sendai,  Japan. 


A  Mayday  Fete  In  Japan 

Scene :  The  Campus  of  Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan. 
Time  :   A  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  1928. 

Event :    Mayday  Procession  and  Dances,  by  the  students  of  Miyagi  College  and 
High  School. 

Eagerly  anticipated  and  long  prepared- 
for,  it  came  at  last,  the  first  Mayday 
Festival  of  Miyagi  College.  About  a 
hundred  girls  took  part  in  these  symbolic 
dances,  delighting  the  audience  with  the 
charming  costumes,  graceful  dancing  and 
pageantry,  and  the  loveliness  of  youth 
sporting  in  spring  sunshine.  One  could 
imagine  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
patient  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
students  was  needed  in  preparing  that 
which  finally  appeared  as  the  expression 
of  the  activities  of  Xature.  The  planning, 
teaching  and  training  were  done  by  Miss 


Katharine  DeChant  and  Miss  Henrietta 
Cook,  while  Miss  Edith  Huesing  and  her 
pupils  in  the  Domestic  Science  Course 
provided  the  costumes,  and  three  Japa- 
nese teachers  and  Miss  Wilson  furnished 
the  music.  When  Miss  DeChant  was  a 
student  at  Hood  College  in  1920-1924,  she 
had  repeatedly  taken  part  in  the  Mayday 
sports  and  pageantry  that  make  this  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  Hood's  annual  festi- 
vals, so  she  conceived  the  idea  that  Japa- 
nese girls  also  would  enjoy  producing 
something  so  delightful.  All  those  who 
worked  so  hard  to  prepare  for  this  event 
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Maypole 
Dance — 
Miyagi 
College 
Students 


are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  its  suc- 
cess. 

The  accompanying  pictures  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
groups  of  maidens.  The  opening  scene 
was  the  Procession.  Two  Heralds  with 
Trumpets  announced  the  coming  of  the 
Queen,,  who  was  preceded  by  a  crown- 
bearer  and  followed  by  eight  attendants. 
Each  of  this  group  was  attired  in  the 
long,  graceful,  flowing  Japanese  costume, 
marvelous  in  patterns  and  colors. 
Advancing  in  stately  march  from  the 
main  college  building,  they  took  their 
seats  upon  a  platform  beneath  a  fine, 
large  spreading  tree,  facing  the  large  open 
grassy  space  partially  enclosed  by  the 
dormitory  and  its  wings ;  on  the  opposite 
side  the  guests  were  seated.  Following 
the  Queen's  group,  came  the  figure  of 
Youth,  who  by  dance  and  pantomime 
expressed  her  feelings  of  loneliness  and 
her  desire  for  someone  to  become  her 
Queen.  In  beautiful  and  appropriate 
costumes,  groups  of  girls  representing 
Summer — lotus  flowers  in  white  and 
green ;    Autumn — gorgeous    in  autumn 


leaves  scattered  over  their  dresses  and 
wreathing  their  flowing  hair;  Winter,  in 
long  snowy  white  robes  with  snow-balls 
swaying  about  them  ;  and  Spring,  in  pale 
green  decorated  with  cherry  blossoms — 
danced  charmingly  before  Youth,  who 
joyously  accepted  Spring  as  her  Queen, 
and  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  her 
head.  Sixteen  girls,  all  beautifully 
dressed,  then  performed  the  Maypole 
Dance,  winding  long  colored  ribbons 
around  a  tall  Maypole  in  true  English 
village  fashion.  Two  little  girls  repre- 
senting the  month  of  March  then  beck- 
oned and  called  the  Winds,  who  came 
from  North,  South,  East  and  West  to 
frolic  on  the  green.  Very  delightful  were 
the  frisky  Raindrops,  and  the  jolly  Sun- 
beams, who  then  gave  place  to  the  lovely 
Rainbow  girls,  and  finally  to  the  beauti- 
ful flowers — quite  realistic  representa- 
tions of  Daisies,  Roses,  Tulips  and  Lilies 
— while  two  Butterflies  flitted  about 
among  them.  The  first  Mayday ;  may  it 
become  a  tradition  to  be  cherished  and 
renewed  year  by  year ! 

Mary  E.  Gerhard. 


Athletics  in  Mission  Schools 

IS  there  a  place  for  systematized  athletic  energy  to  evangelistic  work,  and  that  it 

activities   in   Mission   schools?     The  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  to  instruct 

writer  has  met  certain  missionaries  who  students  along  athletic  lines.  Probably 

would  say  not.    They  maintain  that  mis-  few.  if  any,  of  them  would  deny  the 

sionaries    should    devote    their    whole  value  of  clean,   wholesome  sports  and 
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games,  but  they  feel  that  it  should  not  be 
part  of  a  missionary's  task  to  promote 
these  things. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  that 
there  are  useful  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  athletic  sports;  and  that  along  this 
line  many  missionary  educators  have 
found  great  opportunities  for  teaching  the 
practical  working  out  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. His  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
a  comparatively  brief  experience  in 
China;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  think 
that  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  China 
is  also  true  of  other  mission  lands. 

A  story  is  told  of  some  white  men 
years  ago,  who  were  seen,  by  Chinese 
friends,  engaged  in  a  strenuous  tennis 
match.  After  the  match  was  over,  a 
Chinese  gentleman  said  to  one  of  the 
players,  "Why  do  you  work  so  hard  as 
that?  It  isn't  necessary.  You  can  easily 
hire  coolies  to  do  it  for  you."  This 
query  showed  the  old-time  Chinese  idea 
that  violent  physical  exertion  was  not 
proper  for  a  gentleman,  and  that  it  was 
beneath  his  dignity  to  work  hard. 

Then,  too,  the  Oriental  idea  of  "face" 
is  something  which  does  not  harmonize 
with  sportsmanship.  To  be  the  loser  in 
anything  means  a  loss  of  "face,"  or  pres- 
tige. And  since  it  is  impossible  for  every 
contestant  to  be  a  winner,  there  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  refrain  from  playing, 
so  that  no  one  will  have  to  lose !  "Face" 
prevents  any  conception  of  playing  the 
game  for  the  game's  sake,  or  of  losing 
with  honor. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  try  to  overcome 
such  harmful  traits  as  these?  And  where 
could  they  be  better  overcome  than  under 
Christian  auspices,  and  in  an  environment 
where  something  constructive  and  help- 
ful can  be  offered  in  their  place? 

I  had  some  rather  interesting,  and  some 
amusing,  experiences  in  connection  with 
athletics  in  China.  In  Hankow,  where  I 
worked  for  a  time  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a 
group  of  us  foreigners  organized  a  bas- 
ketball team,  and  we  often  used  to  play 
against  the  students  of  the  Y  .M.  C.  A. 
School.  We  had  some  pretty  hard-fought 
games,  and  I  believe  thev  made  for  better 
feeling  and  understanding  between  the 
players  on  both  sides.    And  I  frequently 


noticed  that  the  boys  in  my  classes  had 
their  lessons  better  on  the  day  after  I 
had  taken  some  part  in  one  of  their 
games!  It  didn't  matter  at  all  if  I  had 
played  on  the  opposing  side. 

One  spring  at  Huping  Christian  Col- 
lege, several  of  us  American  teachers  got 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  show- 
ing the  boys  how  to  play  baseball.  They 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  though  they 
refused  to  play  with  anything  but  a  soft, 
playground  ball.  They  said  the  regula- 
tion hard  ball  was  "too  dangerous" ! 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  was 
the  way  the  Chinese  teachers  took  up  the 
game.  Some  of  them  were  pretty  awk- 
ward at  first;  but  they  stuck  to  it  and 
often  joined  heartily  in  the  laughs  at  their 
expense  that  couldn't  always  be  repressed 
by  the  students  and  the  rest  of  us.  Sev- 
eral teams  were  organized  among  the 
boys,  and  a  school  team  formed  to  play 
against  the  Faculty.  Five  of  the  Chinese 
teachers  played  on  the  Faculty  team.  One 
of  them  was  Mr.  David  Hsiung,  whom 
many  of  you  met  while  he  was  studying 
in  this  country.  He  was  later  driven  out 
of  Yochow  by  the  Reds.  Another  was 
Mr.  Li  Si,  a  man  who  had  never  been 
athletically  inclined,  but  who  joined  in 
whole-heartedly  and  proved  himself  a 
good  sport.  He  was  also  driven  out  of 
Yochow  later  on,  and  died  as  a  result  of 
the  hardships  he  underwent.  Others  were 
Messrs.  Chen  Shui  Seng,  school  monitor 
and  a  primary  school  teacher ;  Wen  Yuen 
Tsing,  Rev.  E.  A.  Beck's  right-hand  man 
in  the  primary  school  work,  and  Yu  Hsun 
Yao.  Mr.  Yu  and  Mr.  Wen  were  able  to 
remain  at  Huping  and  do  good  work  in 
protecting  school  and  private  property 
during  the  trouble.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  a  Chinese  teacher  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  playing  with  his  students  in 
such  a  way. 

One  evening,  just  a  little  while  before 
dark,  Mrs.  Davis  and  I  were  out  for  a 
walk,  and  noticed  quite  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren, up  to  about  nine  years  old,  on  an 
open  field  in  front  of  the  Chinese  teach- 
ers' residences.  They  were  making 
plenty  of  noise,  and  when  we  got  nearer 
we  saw  that  they  were  having  an  honest- 
to-goodness  game  of  baseball.    The  ball 
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was  an  old  tennis  ball,  and  the  bat  looked 
as  though  it  might  once  have  been  part  of 
a  broom  stick.  The  youngsters  had 
picked  up  the  game  by  watching  the  stu- 
dents, and  they  had  learned  it  pretty  well. 
The  girls  were  playing  just  as  hard  as 
the  boys,  and  everybody,  even  the  umpire, 
was  having  a  good  time. 

Most  of  the  Huping  boys  were  tennis 
enthusiasts,  and  the  three  school  courts 
were  hardly  adequate  for  all  the  players. 
As  a  result,  singles  were  rarely  played, 
and  the  boys  devised  a  scheme  of  their 
own  whereby  they  wouldn't  have  to  wait 
so  long  for  a  court.  Instead  of  playing  a 
full  set,  they  would  play  only  three  games 
at  a  time.  The  pair  that  won  two  out  of 
the  three  would  remain  on  the  court  and 
take  on  another  pair  of  opponents  for  a 
three-game  battle.  This  system  had 
plenty  of  disadvantages,  but  it  suited  the 
boys ! 

Huping  students  were  fond  of  soccer, 
too,  and  in  this  game  they  learned  to  take 
a  lot  of  hard  knocks  and  get  up  with  a 
smile.  It  sometimes  used  to  be  interest- 
ing to  see  the  change  in  a  new  student's 
attitude.  Occasionally  a  boy  who  had  had 
no  previous  experience  in  sport  would 
enter  Huping;  and  for  the  first  few  days 
he  would  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  watch 
the  others  kick  the  ball  around.  Then  he 
would  get  out  on  the  field  and  take  a  few 
kicks  himself.  Soon  he  would  find  that 
his  long  gown  was  in  his  way,  and  he 
would  tuck  it  up  around  his  waist.  The 
next  day  the  gown  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
carded. And  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
two  he  would  be  properly  attired  for  the 
sport  and  going  at  it  as  enthusiastically 
as  any  of  his  schoolmates. 

I  have  met  some  of  the  men,  both 
Chinese  and  foreign,  who  are  giving  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  tne  promotion  of 
athletics  among  China's  youth,  and  they 
are  of  a  hisjh  type  of  manhood.  Associa- 
tion with  them  personally  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  students,  even  apart  from  the  les- 


sons they  teach  through  the  medium  of 
clean  sport. 

In  May,  1924,  the  writer  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  China 
National  Athletic  Meet,  which  was  that 
year  held  in  Wuchang,  the  capital  of 
Hupeh  Province.  This  meet  was  a  sort 
of  miniature  Olympic  Games  contest,  and 
the  competitors  came  from  many  differ- 
ent schools  and  colleges  in  North,  East, 
South,  and  Central  China.  It  was  not  a 
mission  project,  but  mission  school  stu- 
dents and  missionary  educators  played  a 
prominent  part  in  it ;  and  probably  the 
great  majority  of  the  participants  were 
products  of  mission  schools.  The  various 
sports  included  a  track  meet,  baseball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  soccer,  tennis  and 
swimming,  there  being  contests  for  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  It  was  my  first  chance 
to  see,  on  a  large  scale,  the  results  of 
Christian  education  in  the  building  up  of 
physical  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
sportsmanship  displayed  at  this  meet  was 
of  a  very  high  order,  much  better  than 
some  that  I  have  seen  on  athletic  fields  in 
th's  country ;  and  the  conduct  of  officials, 
contestants  and  spectators  showed  what 
progress  had  been  made  toward  getting 
away  from  such  old  ideas  as  "face"  and 
the  lack  of  dignity  in  physical  exercise. 
However,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
along  this  line.  The  meet  was  a  real 
achievement,  but  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  as  yet  untouched. 

An  event  such  as  this  National  Athletic 
Meet  cannot  but  help  toward  a  more 
friendly  understanding  between  students 
from  different  schools,  and  young  men 
and  women  from  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country.  And  the  individual  les- 
sons of  sportsmanship,  fair  play,  disre- 
gard of  "face,"  and  playing  for  the  sake 
of  the  game  rather  than  merely  for  vic- 
tory are  genuine  aids  in  the  building  of 
all  'round  Christian  character. 

A.  Bertram  Davis. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


"I  read  it  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  like  the  articles  from  Baghdad  very 
much.  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  acquainted  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Staudt.  Glad  to 
knozv  they  are  doing  such  fine  work.  I  enjoy  everything  in  the  hook.  After  read- 
ing it  I  give  to  to  one  of  our  Church  ladies  who  I  feel  can't  afford  to  take  it.  ana 
by  so  doing  I  feel  I  am  doing  a  good  work  in  the  cause." 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Stauefer,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Mrs.  Staudt  Describes  Comn 

American  School  for  Boys,  Baghdad. 

June  29,  1928. 

Dear  Friends : 

The  time  is  here  for  my  third  annual 
letter  which,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  is  being 
written  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiastic 
pride.  I  want  to  write  to  you  first  about 
Commencement. 

The  piano  has  sounded  Mendelssohn's 
"War  March  of  the  Priests"  and  the 
stately  procession  moves  towards  the  plat- 
form. It  is  a  goodly  line !  Our  hearts 
throb  with  pride!  The  marshal,  a  tall, 
fine  Moslem  boy,  is  followed  by  Dr. 
Staudt,  Padre  Royds,  teachers  of  the 
school  and  the  twelve  graduates.  The 
audience  applauds  loudly.  The  marshal 
is  in  black  and  the  others  in  white  suits 
with  black  ties  and  shoes.  The  orderli- 
ness of  it  all  is  very  impressive. 

This  year  the  demand  for  tickets  has 
been  unprecedented  and  the  possessor  of 
one  brought  with  him  his  friends,  hoping 
for  grace  at  the  door  which  grace  was 
generously  bestowed  for  neither  the  place 
nor  the  occasion  lent  themselves  to  argu- 
ment. Ministers  of  State,  members  of 
Parliament,  Consuls,  officials,  teachers 
and  fam'lies  of  the  boys  were  here.  Our 
school  boys  were  up  on  the  balconies,  a 
few  people  attempted  the  roof.  In  our 
d'ning  room  sat  the  Moslem  ladies,  where 
rhey  could-  see  and  not  be  seen,  and  in 
the  audience  the  native  costume  of  some 
of  the  officials  and  the  izars  of  some  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  women  gave  the 
Oriental  air  we  are  so  soon  to  lose.  The 
major  part  of  the  audience  resembled 
that  of  an  American  group  except  that 
the  men  kept  on  their  headdresses. 

But  we  forget  the  audience  as  the 
graduates  pass  to  their  place  and  each 
one  sets  in  motion  a  different  train  of 
thoughts.  The  first  two — honor  bovs — 
came  to  Baghdad  as  refugees,  one  from 
Mardin  and  the  other  from  Adana.  Both 
are  unusually  strong  characters ;  both  are 
very  capable.  The  third  boy  comes  from 
the  famous  family  of  the  Naqib,  a  mem- 
ber of  which  becomes  automatically  the 
head  of  the  Sunni  Moslems  of  a  city.  In 
Baghdad   the   Xaqibs,   who  are  always 
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Sayyids,  have  an  additional  prestige,  for 
they  are  the  keepers  of  the  big  Bab  esh 
Sheikh  mosque,  under  the  dome  of  which 
is  buried  their  ancestor,  Abdul  Kadir,  the 
greatest  commentator  of  the  Koran. 
Abdul  Kadir's  burial  place  is  a  shrine  and 
to  accommodate  the  sometimes  more  than 
a  thousand  pilgrims  who  journey  hither 
from  India,  Algeria,  Morocco  and 
Afghanistan  small  rooms  have  been  built 
upstairs  and  downstairs  on  two  sides  of 
the  huge  court.  These  pilgrims  are  not 
only  housed  but  also  fed  by  the  family. 
In  the  dining  room  sit  some  of  the  women 
folk  of  this  family  and  in  the  audience, 
spotlessly  clean,  some  of  the  men  folk, 
while  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  head  of 
the  Naqib,  one  of  our  students,  helps 
to  usher. 

A  very  likable  Jewish  boy  follows,  and 
behind  him  comes  our  first  graduate  from 
the  Shiah  Moslem  stronghold  of  Kadhe- 
mein.  Ibrahim  Ali  began  his  studies  a 
bit  late,  but  he  is  the  pioneer  from 
Kadhemein  and  through  him  five  other 
boys  have  been  brought  to  the  school. 
His  father  is  the  keeper  of  the  tomb  of 
an  Indian  Prince  who  is  buried  in  a  small 
house  erected  in  the  court  of  their  dwell- 
ing. If  any  of  you  could  have  witnessed 
with  us  this  week  the  Shiah  Muharram 
Processions  bewailing  the  death  of  Hus- 
sein, son  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Moham- 
med ;  seen  the  breast-beaters  and  the 
chain-beaters  strike  to  the  rhythm  of 
antiphonal  chant  or  the  stern  demand  of 
the  drums  you  would  thrill  to  see  this 
boy  in  the  line,  this  boy  from  Kadhemein. 

Xext  comes  an  Armenian  of  a  family 
once  rich  in  Urfa,  now  heroically  facing 
adversity  and  uncomplainingly  trying  to 
rebuild.  This  boy  has  the  artist  soul. 
How  America's  millions  could  serve  high 
ends  in  a  school  like  this !  The  line 
moves  on — a  Jewish  boy  of  Baghdad  who 
was  attending  the  American  University 
of  Beirut  took  his  last  High  School  year 
with  us  and  passes  before  us  followed  by 
a  Moslem  of  influential  connections.  Here 
comes  Faik,  a  Chaldean,  from  a  small 
Chaldean  village  a  short  distance  above 
Mosul.    Can  any  good  come  out  of  Tel 
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Keif  one  truly  asks  who  sees  the  place 
from  the  auto,  and  the  answer  is  Faik. 
Three  more  boys  close  the  procession, 
two  of  which  are  Jewish.  The  brothers 
of  the  one  own  the  caravans  that  travel 
between  Baghdad  and  Teheran  and  con- 
trol the  grain  trade.  They  own  650 
camels.  The  third  is  a  Protestants  son 
of  a  carpenter,  upon  whom  we  call  for 
the  many  needed  jobs  in  a  school.  That 
we  are  in  this  house  is  due  to  Ibrahim 
the  carpenter,  and  this  is  his  first  son  to 
graduate. 

Shiah  and  Sunni  Moslems,  Jews,  Chal- 
deans, Gregorians,  Protestants,  all  these 
religious  affiliations  are  represented  in 
this  class  of  twelve,  and  they  worked 
together,  played  together  in  affectionate 
comradeship.  It  is  amazing  what  can  be 
done  in  breaking  down  these  strife-breed- 
ing barriers  and  how  easily  the  boys  learn 
to  appraise  one  another  on  the  basis  of 
character.  Returning  from  the  first 
Alumni  Banquet  ever  held  in  Baghdad,  a 
Moslem  walked  with  his  arm  about  the 
shoulders  of  an  Armenian,  and  in  the 
election  of  officers  the  boy  was  chosen 
irrespective  of  his  sect  lines. 

The  program  proceeds  with  buoyant 
alacrity.  The  boys  present  themselves 
with  confidence  and  speak  with  force 
because  this  year  Miss  Black,  a  friend  of 
ours  from  Tacoma,  spent  the  better  part 
of  the  school  term  with  us  and  lent  her 
splend  d  help  in  improving  the  English 
and  public  speaking. 

Each  year  we  have  some  notable  on 
the  program,  and  this  year  the  speaker 
was  Dr.  Xaji  al-Asil,  a  graduate  of  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  formerly 
political  representative  in  London  for  ex- 
King  Hussain,  now  teaching  philosophy 
in  the  Moslem  Theological  School  of 
Baghdad. 

The  program  closes  as  effectively  as  it 
began,  with  forty-five  Primary  boys 
marching  down  from  the  balcony  on  to 
the  platform  to  receive  their  neat  certifi- 
cates of  promotion,  followed  by  the  Sen- 
iors, who  one  by  one,  in  simple  dignity 
received  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Staudt  the 
roll  tied  with  the  school  colors.  The 
school  song,  "God  Make  Us  Men,"  sung 
from   the   balconies,  brings   this  really 


beautiful  and  impressive,  I  almost  said 
service,  and  in  a  way  it  was  one,  to  a 
close.  How  many  were  here  we  do  not 
know.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred were  on  the  balconies  alone  and  the 
court  and  garden  were  packed. 

But  Commencement  week  began  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon June  17th  by  Dr.  Staudt  on  the  text, 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul"  ; 
and  at  the  Alumni  Lecture  Wednesday 
evening  Mr.  Wadia  Abdul  Kerim,  an 
alumnus  of  Be'rut  and  teacher  in  the 
Government  Secondary  School  here,  con- 
tinued the  theme  with  the  subject, 
"Nature's  Answer  to  the  Question, 
'Which  Direction  Should  I  Go?'  ''  This 
lecture  was  an  innovation,  but  is  to  be 
made  a  regular  feature  of  our  Com- 
mencement Week  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  We  went  from 
the  lecture  with  the  Alumni  to  the  roof 
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of  the  Zia  Hotel,  where  we  dined,  toasted 
and  elected  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Senior  reception  on  Monday  and 
a  jolly  Class  Day  on  Tuesday  rounded 
out  a  full  week.  We  had  good  audiences 
always  and  again  an  appreciation  for  the 
service  rendered. 

And  now  the  school  year  is  over  and 
we  take  stock.  Those  who  come  to  visit 
our  school  from  time  to  time  remark 
about  the  steady  improvement  in  disci- 
pline, in  behavior,  in  scholarship,  in  gen- 
eral attitude.  Our  boys  are  more  manly, 
more  truthful,  more  honest  in  their  work, 
more  responsive  to  ideals — they  seem 
awakened ! 

They  come  to  this  house  as  to  a  beloved 
home.  They  say  it  is  their  home,  and 
now,  even  though  school  is  over,  there  are 
boys  coming  in  and  out  continually.  Our 
lives  are  surrounded,  saturated  with  boys 
and  we  love  them  dearly. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  to  instill  the 
truths  of  Christianity  into  the  hearts  of 
these  boys  is  our  great  desire  we  regard 
this  work  of  ours  as  a  fine  piece  of  inter- 
national service.  The  combination  of  the 
two — Christian  principles  and  interna- 
tional service  exalts  our  work  here  and 
.eives  the  zest  to  strive  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  powers. 


We  have  reached  out  to  a  larger  group 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Every  Sun- 
day evening  Dr.  Staudt  has  preached  to 
an  audience  that  ranged  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  Christmas 
Sunday  the  pageant,  "When  the  King 
Cometh,''  had  an  audience  that  numbered 
over  two  hundred.  We  gave  here  two 
concerts  of  a  very  high  order  by  English 
and  Russian  talent;  we  offered  two  lec- 
tures, one  by  Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  to 
which  came  the  very  finest  people  of 
Baghdad,  a  remarkable  audience.  We 
rendered  scenes  from  "The  Blue  Bird'' ; 
we  held  two  Prize-Speaking  Contests,  one 
in  Arabic,  one  in  English,  both  excellent. 
The  Brotherhood  went  on  as  usual  and 
every  Friday  we  were  at  home  to  callers 
and  always  had  some,  sometimes  many, 
sometimes  few. 

Baghdad  offers  a  great  opportunity  for 
Christian  education.  We  ought  to  meet 
this  need  with  vision  and  consecration. 
The  work  should  be  enlarged;  the  press- 
ing demand  for  College  work  should  be 
met ;  we  should  own  our  own  buildings 
at  the  edge  of  the  city  beside  the  beautiful 
Tigris. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ida  Doxges  Staudt. 
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Our  Young  People 

Alliens  Saeger  De  Chant 


In  His  Father's  Footsteps 


"Somewhere  in  Arizona." 
On  the  way  to  Japan. 
July  13,  1928. 

Here  I  am,  after  nine  years  in  America, 
bound  back  to  the  land  where  I  was  born. 
It's  a  great  old  feeling,  and  no  mistake. 

For  as  long  a  time  as  I  can  remember, 
I  have  looked  forward  to  teaching.  In 
my  school  work  and  particularly  through 
college,  my  preparation  and  planning  was 
toward  that  end.  Now  for  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  realizing  my  ambition 
in  the  High  School  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and 
they  have  been  years  of  undiluted 
pleasure. 

Until  1919,  however,  the  greater  part 
of  my  life  was  spent  in  Japan,  where  for 
thirty-one  years  my  father  has  been 
teaching  in  North  Japan  College.  It  is 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that,  growing  up 
in  close  contact  with  the  work  and  seeing 
all  about  me  the  need,  the  eagerness  to 
learn,  and  the  wonderful  opportunities 
there,  I  should  often  have  thought  of  try- 
ing to  go  back  myself. 

Two  years  ago  I  made  application  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  go  to 
Japan.  At  that  time  there  was  no  open- 
ing, so  I  went  back  to  Ephrata,  but  kept 
my  application  before  the  Board,  and  I 
was  delighted  this  spring  when  I  learned 
of  the  need  for  a  short-term  teacher  of 
English  in  Sendai,  and  later  that  the 
Board  had  accepted  me  for  that  work. 

Although  more  than  half  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  Japan,  I  am  going  now  in 


Robert  H.  Gerhard 


a  new  capacity.  I  grew  up  there  and 
learned  to  know  and  understand  the  Japa- 
nese, but  there  was  no  direct  purpose  in 
my  being  there.  There  is  purpose  in  my 
going  back.  I  am  to  teach  —  but  not 
merely  English ;  and  my  prayer  is  that 
that  wider  purpose  may  be  fulfilled  and 
that,  little  as  it  may  be,  I  may  do  my  part 
in  the  great  work  of  teaching  those  boys 
over  there  in  Japan  to  know  Jesus,  and 
through  Him  not  only  to  make  their  own 
lives  fuller  and  richer,  but  to  mould  their 
country  into  that  tremendous  power  for 
good  which  it  can  and  must  occupy. 

Sincerely,  f 

Robert  H.  Gerhard. 


Tohoku  Gakuin  Wins  from  Aoyama  Gakuin 


THE  Aoyama  Gakuin,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  mission  school  in  Tokyo, 
and  our  own  Tohoku  Gakuin,  or  North 
Japan  College,  of  Sendai,  recently  entered 
into  an  arrangement  to  play  an  inter-col- 
legiate game  of  baseball  each  year. 

The  first  game  was  played  on  the  after- 
noon  of   June  5th  in   Sendai   on  the 


grounds  of  the  Physical  Culture  Associa- 
tion and  was  won  by  North  Japan  College 
by  the  score  of  11  to  3.  Dr.  D.  B. 
Schneder,  the  President  of  North  Japan 
College,  threw  the  first  ball  and  our  team 
went  to  bat  first. 

In  the  third,  fourth  and  seventh  innings 
North  Japan  College  scored  three  runs 
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each  time  on  hits  and  errors  and  added 
two  more  runs  in  the  eighth  inning.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning  the  Aoyama 
team  could  do  nothing  with  our  pitcher's 
delivery ;  only  two  Aoyama  men  reached 
first  base,  the  one  on  a  pitcher's  error  and 
the  other  on  a  base  on  balls,  and  no  one 
got  as  far  as  second  base.  In  the  first 
inning  our  pitcher  retired  the  three 
Aoyama  batters  who  faced  him  on  four 
pitched  balls,  which  resulted  in  three 
infield  flies  to  our  shortstop.  In  the 
seventh  inning  Aoyama  scored  its  first 
run  on  a  safe  at  first  after  an  error  by 
the  first  baseman,  a  hard  drive  to  short- 
stop which  was  too  hot  to  handle  and 
return  to  first  in  time,  and  a  two-base  hit 
to  left  field.    They  added  two  more  runs 


in  the  eighth  on  two  singles.  In  battings 
fielding  and  stealing  bases  our  team  in 
every  way  outplayed  the  visitors.  Three 
Aoyama  pitchers  were  unable  to  stop  our 
team's  hitting. 

Score  by  innings : 
Tohoku  Gakuin  00330032  0—11 
Aoyama  Gakuin  00000012  0—3 

Summary  of  box  score : 

Tohoku  Gakuin :  Bases  on  balls,  9 ; 
struck  out,  3;  stolen  bases,  7;  hits,  10; 
two-base  hits.  2 ;  at  bat,  40. 

Aoyama  Gakuin :  Bases  on  balls,  1 ; 
struck  out,  2 ;  stolen  bases,  1 ;  hits,  4 ; 
two-base  hit,  1 ;  at  bat,  34.  Time  of 
game — 2  hr.  15  min.  Umpires — Ueki  on 
balls  and  Hanai  on  bases. 

Wm.  G.  Seiple. 


New  Testament  Scenes  Re-enacted 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  holds 
that  the  rise  of  Christian  churches  in  non- 
Christian  lands  is  the  most  inspiring  fact 
of  the  present  age,  but  that  it  is  attracting 
scant  attention  from  a  pre-occupied  world. 
America  and  Europe  give  little  heed  to 
the  distant  groups  of  Asiatics  and  Afri- 
cans who  are  hearing  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  and  receiving  it  with  great  joy. 
The  scenes  so  graphically  described  in  .the 
New  Testament  are  being  re-enacted  on 
a  wider  scale  in  the  mission  field  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  advance  in  some  fields  has  been 
wonderful.  It  is  a  story  of  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice,  of  splendid  courage,  of  superb 
loyalty  to  Christ.  Within  but  little  over 
100  years  of  modern  missions,  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  the  mission  field  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  number 
of  Christians  in  the  whole  world  at  the 


end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Slowly  and  laboriously  the  seed  has  had 
to  be  sown  and  the  first  fruits  tended. 
Even  yet,  Christ  is  unknown  to  a  large 
part  of  the  non-Christian  world,  and  most 
of  those  who  have  heard  of  Him  know 
Him  only  in  such  a  general  way  as  Amer- 
icans have  heard  of  Mencius  or  Zoroaster, 
without  any  real  understanding  of  His 
character  and  mission.  The  first  mission- 
aries in  India  and  China  toiled  seven 
years  before  their  hearts  were  gladdened 
by  a  single  convert.  Fifteen  discouraging 
years  passed  in  South  Africa  before  the 
first  Zulu  accepted  Christ,  and  twenty 
years  in  Mongolia  before  visible  results 
appeared.  The  missionary  and  the  church 
that  supports  him  have  need  of  patience. 
Presbyterian  Magazine. 
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Synods 
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9.30 
1,700.00 
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Educational  Aid  for  Service 


Ruth  Gillan 


OF  the  many  departments  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  there 
is  probably  none  that  causes  more  dis- 
couragement and  in  the  end  so  thoroughly 
satisfies  than  the  Educational  Aid  for 
Service  Committee.  The  name  of  this 
committee  states  exactly  the  work  it  does 
— it  gives  financial  aid  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  to  girls  who  wish  to  receive 
an  education  with  which  they  can  better 
serve  in  the  work  of  building  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  As  many  different 
types  of  girls  apply  for  aid  as  there  are 
ways  of  building  up  the  Kingdom.  Some 
are  teachers,  some  have  the  gift  of  work- 
ing successfully  with  children,  some  have 
the  patience  and  skill  necessary  to  care  for 
the  sick — all  are  needed. 

When  a  girl  applies  to  this  committee 
for  aid,  very  careful  investigations  are 
made  as  to  her  scholastic  standing,  her 
health,  her  finances  and  the  kind  of  work 
she  wants  to  do.  If  the  results  of  the 
investigations  prove  satisfactory  and  she 
wishes  to  prepare  for  work  as  deaconess 
or  pastor's  assistant,  she  enters  a 
deaconess  school,  usually  the  Philadelphia 
School  for  Christian  W'orkers  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 

The  need  for  training  in  Christian 
work  is  gaining  wide  recognition.  There 
is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  trained 
workers.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to 
train  young  women  for  all  kinds  of  Chris- 
tian activity.  It  provides  carefully- 
planned  courses  in  Bible,  Psychology, 
Church  History,  Music,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also 
provides  practical  training,  for  the  need 
today  is  for  practically  trained  workers — 
those  who  can  put  into  practice  the  in- 
struction they  have  received. 

While  the  scholastic  training  received 


in  this  school  is  of  a  very  high  order,  it  is 
its  home  life  that  especially  appeals  to 
many  of  the  students  and  does  as  much 
to  influence  their  future  lives  as  any- 
thing they  learn  in  books.  One  girl  writes, 
"Since  I  have  left  school  and  have  been 
out  in  the  work  of  the  church  as  a 
deaconess,  I  realize  more  than  ever  the 
value  of  a  Christian  home  life,  while  a 
student.  As  I  go  about  my  work  I  find 
many  homes  in  which  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere is  lacking. 

"Due  to  the  beautiful  home  life  of  the 
Philadelphia  School,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me,  I  can  speak  with  con- 
viction to  people  of  their  need  of  such  a 
life."  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  young 
Hungarian.  She  is  now  working  among 
her  own  people  in  a  western  city  and  her 
duties  are  many  and  varied.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Hungarian  language,  she  is 
invaluable.  She  writes,  "There  are  many 
legal  cases.  I  have  to  interpret  both  to 
the  lawyer  and  to  the  court.  In  medical 
cases  where  patients  are  in  the  hospital 
for  an  operation,  I  attend  them  one  or 
two  days  as  they  cannot  afford  a  special 
nurse  and  are  not  able  to  make  their 
wants  known.  W'ith  the  doctors'  permis- 
sion I  stay,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head  nurse.  Many  amusing  incidents  oc- 
cur. Just  the  other  day  I  was  called  on 
to  interpret  in  a  case  where  the  gas  in  an 
apartment  was  turned  off  by  the  gas  com- 
pany. The  woman  who  lived  in  the  apart- 
ment had  been  to  the  office  before,  but 
had  been  unable  to  make  herself  under- 
stood. So  she  called  me.  After  much 
exciting  conversation  it  was  discovered 
the  company  had  made  the  mistake  of 
turning  off  the  gas  at  the  wrong  address. 
In  half  an  hour  the  woman  was  happily 
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cooking  her  supper."  This  young  Hun- 
garian deaconess  has  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  urges  her  on  to  service 
wherever  she  sees  the  need  and  a  joyous, 
happy  spirit  enriches  her  personal  con- 
tacts. 

One  pastor  said,  when  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  something  of  the  value  of  deacon- 
ess work,  that  one  deaconess  he  knew 
could  do  and  say  things  to  people  of  his 
congregation,  that  he  could  not.  This 
particular  deaconess  had  tact,  charm  and 
a  fine  Christian  spirit  which  made  her 
approach  to  people  acceptable.  Many 
deaconesses  act  as  the  pastor's  secretary. 
They  help  with  the  pastoral  visitation 
which  gives  many  opportunities  for 
prayer  and  Bible  reading.  The  way  is 
often  opened  for  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  pastor. 

Another  letter,  received  from  one  of 
the  outstanding  girls  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  one  who  has  lately  been  commis- 
sioned by  our  Foreign  Mission  Board  to 
go  to  Japan  to  have  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten work  in  our  Mission,  shows  how 
sincerely  personal  interest,  as  well  as 
financial  aid,  is  appreciated.  "I  shall 
never  forget  and  shall  never  cease  thank- 
ing God  for  the  help  I  have  received  from 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  in  fur- 
nishing financial  aid  for  my  education. 
These  women  have  helped  me  realize  my 
greatest  ambition — that  of  working  for 
God  in  the  foreign  field.  I  often  think  of 
the  great  faith  in  which  money  is  given 
to  help  girls.  No  direct  results  can  be 
seen,  but  the  women  have  faith  in  God's 
work — that  to  me  is  an  incentive  and  in- 
spiration. I  greatly  appreciate  the  finan- 
cial aid  and  the  prayers  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  me  as  I  go  to  Japan  in 
August." 

The  Educational  Aid  for  Service  Com- 
mittee also  gives  scholarships  to  mission- 
aries home  on  furlough,  who  wish  to  take 
graduate  work.  This  is  necessary,  for 
the  Orient  will  accept  only  the  best  and 
to  maintain  our  high  position  in  the  field 
of  education,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
our  missionaries  be  given  the  advantage 
found  in  the  best  schools  of  our  country. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  our  Japanese  mission- 
aries home  on  furlough.     "The  recent 


granting  of  the  teachers'  license  privilege 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Japan, 
which  gives  to  the  English  Department 
of  Miyagi  College  the  right  to  recom- 
mend its  graduates  for  nation-wide  life 
certificates  as  teachers,  is  a  great  honor 
and  adds  to  the  usefulness  and  prestige 
of  the  college.  It  also  means  a  great 
added  responsibility,  especially  on  the 
Dean  who  must  be  more  careful  than  ever 
to  keep  the  Department  standards  high 
and  to  see  that  no  unfit  student  is  gradu- 
ated to  go  out  as  a  teacher.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  task  of  keeping  the  De- 
partment as  it  has  been,  positively  Chris- 
tian, so  that  these  graduates,  who  now 
will  have  certificates  to  teach  in  girls'  high 
schools  all  over  Japan,  Korea  and  For- 
mosa, will  be  as  effective  witnesses  for 
Christ  in  their  widely  separated  schools 
as  they  are  efficient  teachers  of  English." 

The  Educational  Aid  for  Service 
Committee  feels  that  the  work  of  this 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  is  developing  a  phase  of  mission- 
ary work  that  is  necessary  and  far-reach- 
ing in  its  results.  There  is  much  work 
in  the  church  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
"woman's  work."  In  order  to  develop 
women  to  fill  these  positions,  means  for 
an  education  must  be  provided  for  those 
not  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Aside 
from  the  amount  for  scholarships  given 
by  general  Synod  an  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  different  synods  of  the  church  to 
raise  scholarship  funds  to  be  used  by  girls 
of  that  particular  synod  or  by  the  denom- 
ination at  large.  It  is  a  worthy  effort. 
Although  every  girl  who  accepts  a 
scholarship  is  not  able  to  live  up  to  the 
agreement  she  makes  when  she  accepts  it, 
yet  the  satisfaction  found  in  the  girls 
who  are  not  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  going  out  into  the  work  of  the 
church,  compensates  for  any  other  disap- 
pointments. 


"Mighty  Spirit,  dwell  with  me; 
I  myself  would  mighty  be; 
Mighty  so  as  to  prevail 
Where  unaided  man  must  fail; 
Ever  by  a  mighty  hope, 
Pressing  on  and  bearing  up." 

— The  Evangel. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet 


EASTERN  Theological  Seminary, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  made  an  ideal  meeting 
place  for  the  Cabinet  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod. 
The  comfortable  dormitories,  the  refec- 
tory, recalling  appetizing  food  and  the 
sense  of  relaxation  from  endless  reports, 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  well-shaded 
campus,  the  historic  associations  and  in- 
tellectual atmosphere — these  advantages 
gave  point  to  the  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion heard  during  the  week. 

The  annual  message  of  the  President 
analyzed  the  status  of  our  work;  in  her 
pleasing  manner  she  recognized  and  com- 
mended where  progress  was  reported, 
advised  and  encouraged  where  no  prog- 
ress could  be  reported.  Since  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
a  large  degree,  give  direction  to  the  work 
of  the  future,  naturally  much  interest 
focused  on  the  report.  The  following  fig- 
ures have  been  taken  from  the  report, 


Two  Presidents: 

Mrs.  Anewalt,  Woman's  Missionary  Society; 
Dr.  Richards,  Eastern  Theological  Seminary 


based  on  a  membership  in  the  W.  M.  S. 
of  23,924.  For  Home  Missions,  70  cents 
per  member,  total  budget  $16,746.  For- 
eign Missions  at  80  cents  per  member, 
total  budget  $19,139. 

Promotional  Work  at  30  cents  per 
member,  total  budget  $7,197. 

The  budget  for  the  Girls'  Missionary 
Guild  is  based  on  a  membership  of  5,687. 
For  Home  Missions,  50  cents  per  mem- 
ber, $2,843,  Foreign  Missions,  50  cents 
per  member,  $2,843.  Promotional  Work, 
15  cents  per  member,  $833.  Synodical 
Contingent,  5  cents  per  member,  $284. 
The  Mission  Band  Budget  is  $1800. 

The  following  facts  from  the  Statistical 
Report  indicate  some  loose  joints  in  our 
organization:  Total  number  of  societies, 
743 ;  membership,  23,924.  A  loss  in 
members,  194,  gain  in  number  of  socie- 
ties, 8.  The  Girls'  Missionary  Guild  re- 
ports 361  guilds  with  a  membership  of 


Cabinet  Members  West  of  Ohio: 

Miss  Ella  Klumb.  Milwaukee:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Beck, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Abram  Simmons,  Bluffton,  Ind. 
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7,699,  loss  in  membership  of  25,  and  a 
gain  in  number  of  organizations,  7. 

Mrs.  Abram  Simmons,  Secretary  of 
Membership,  says  in  connection  with  the 
above  figures:  "The  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  has  been  the  members 
who  failed  to  understand  their  individual 
responsibility  to  the  world's  evangeliza- 
tion and  therefore  lost  their  interest  and 
their  names  were  erased."  The  slogan 
"Lose  None:  Win  Many"  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  end.  During  the  past  five 
years,  more  than  2000  were  added  each 
year  to  the  membership.  Unfortunately, 
the  deflection  was  greater  than  the  acces- 
sions. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Printing  Committee  opened  the  eyes  of 
members  who  do  not  visit  the  depositories 
to  see  the  huge  piles  of  printed  material. 
To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  Printing,  Mrs. 
Gekeler,  we  must  see  her  report.  The 
total  cost  of  the  printing  bill  was  $4,318. 
One  item  was  $1308  for  15,000  Prayer 
Calendars. 

No  phase  of  work  was  overlooked. 
Mrs.  Anewalt  presided  at  all  the  sessions 
of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  opening  session 
Dr.  Theodore  F.  Herman  spoke  words 
of  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  faculty 
and  wives  of  the  faculty.  President 
Richards  led  the  Wednesday  morning  de- 
votions in  the  beautiful  Seminary  chapel. 
In  conference  with  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bost,  of 
Hickory,  N.  C,  the  date  for  the  Tri- 
ennial Meeting  was  set  for  May  15,  1929. 


The  Christ-like  world  will  be  ever  a 
spiritual  world.  Sin  has  been  the  twin 
sister  of  ignorance,  of  poverty,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  injustice.  Our  spiritual  task 
in  the  bringing  about  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  is  two-fold,  first  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  inner  consciousness  of  God, 
and  second  the  destruction  of  sin.  Our 
personal  spiritual  ideal  is  sonship  in  God, 
growth  and  culture  in  divine  grace,  fel- 
lowship with  each  other,  and  immortality 
of  life.  Personal  spiritual  character  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes.  Only 
spiritually  minded,  redeemed,  consecrated 
personalities  can  build  or  sustain  Christ's 
Kingdom. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Levy 
The  Scribe  of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 


Notes 

With  much  regret,  the  Cabinet  in 
annual  session  received  and  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Lucy  Welty,  General 
Secretary  of  Mission  Bands.  Miss 
Welty  has  not  relinquished  Children's 
Work,  but  her  work  with  the  children 
of  St.  Paul's  Orphans'  Home  has  become 
so  absorbing  that  this  step  became  a 
necessity.  Although  Miss  Welty's  serv- 
ice with  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  has  been 
short,  she  leaves  an  indelible  impress  of 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  on  everyone 
associated  with  Mission  Bands. 

No  successor  was  selected.  The  work 
for  this  year  was  assigned  to  Miss  Ruth 
Heinmiller,  Secretary  of  Girls'  Mission- 
ary Guilds  and  Mission  Bands. 

*    *  * 

Lancaster  County,  glorious  in  vegeta- 
tion and  flower,  looked  a  garden-spot  of 
the  earth  on  the  evening  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  taken  for  an  auto- 
mobile ride  about  the  city  and  surround- 
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ing  country.  For  a  number  of  the  West- 
ern women  this  was  the  first  view  of  the 
far-famed  Lancaster  Valley.  The  ride 
was  one  of  the  many  courtesies  extended 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Seminary  Faculty. 

*  sfc  * 

Among  the  visitors  who  attended  ses- 
sions of  the  Cabinet  were  Mrs.  Frank 
Hunter,  formerly  Marion  Jones,  Student 
and  Literature  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris Arnold,  formerly  Helen  Trescher, 
Secretary  G.  M.  G.  and  Mission  Bands. 
Mrs.  Hunter  lives  at  Lititz,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Lancaster,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  lives 
in  Lancaster. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  of  Lincolnton, 
N.  C.  reports  an  "Evening  Circle" 
Women's  Missionary  Society,  organized 
March  19th  with  six  charter  members. 
Since  that  time  several  more  have  been 
added  to  the  roll.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Willis  is 
President.  We  welcome  this  "Circle''  to 
our  group  of  missionary  workers ! 

*  *  * 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  13th,  the 
WToman's  Missionary  Society  and  the 
young  people  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  Clinton  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
rendered  a  Mother's  Day  program. 

The  pastor's  wife,  Mrs.  J.  Uluranyi, 
carried  out  a  fine  playlet  and  drill  with 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  School.  The 
young  people  enriched  the  program  with 
music  and  an  excellent  play.  At  the 
opening  of  the  program,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Engelman  gave  a  brief  talk  and  Mrs.  E. 
Newberg,  President  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  followed  with  a  talk  in  the  Hun- 
garian language. 

A  Word  Regarding  Everyland:  It 
looks  now  as  if  our  little  magazine  of 
World  Friendship  would  have  to  cease 
publication  with  the  number  for  Decem- 
ber, 1928.  The  uncertainty  places  the 
publishers  in  rather  a  peculiar  situation. 
They  are  still  accepting  subscriptions  for 
a  full  year,  but  they  do  not  want  to  accept 
them.  Wherever  possible,  please  send 
subscriptions  for  six  months  only.  These 
will  have  to  begin  with  the  summer  num- 
ber (even  if  they  come  late  next  fall), 
and  they  will  have  to  expire  with  Decem- 
ber, 1928.  Subscriptions  that  run  over 
into  next  year  will  be  made  good. 


Reception  in  Honor  of  Cabinet 
Members 

The  reception  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  at  the  home  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Richards  supplied  the  festive  note  to 
the  Cabinet  sessions  and  provided  oppor- 
tunity to  make  and  renew  acquaintances. 

The  large  number  of  guests  included 
officers,  secretaries  and  ministers'  wives 
of  Lancaster.  The  flow  of  conversation, 
laughter  and  mirth,  the  reluctance  to 
separate,  indicated  the  good  time  every- 
one was  having.  The  hostess,  Mrs. 
Richards,  had  omitted  nothing  which 
could  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  guests. 


Hostesses  to  the  Cabinet: 

Mrs.  George  W.  Richards,  Mrs.  Irwin  H. 
De  Long,  Mrs.  Oswin  S.  Frantz 


If  radio's  slim  fingers 

Can  pluck  a  melody 
From  night  and  toss  it  over 

A  continent  or  sea ; 

If  pongs  like  crimson  roses 

Are  culled  from  thin  blue  air, 

Why  should  mortals  wonder 
If  God  hears  prayer? 

Edith  Romig  Fuller. 
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A  Creative  Hour  of  Missionary  History 


MRS.  E.  H.  SILVERTHORN,  one  of 
the  twelve  women  from  the  United 
States  who  participated  in  the  Jerusalem 
Meeting,  says  "We  are  still  too  near  the 
meeting  for  a  true  perspective  or  an 
accurate  evaluation.  It  is,  however,  quite 
evident  that  wre  have  witnessed  and  par- 
ticipated in  one  of  the  creative  hours  of 
missionary  history."  The  following  ex- 
cerpts come  from  her  valued  report  of 
observations  and  impressions. 

"On  the  opening  Sunday  afternoon 
Bishop  Maclnnes,  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Galilean  Church  on  the 
side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  gave  a  devo- 
tional talk  on  the  City  of  Jerusalem  which 
lay  spread  out  before  us.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day morning  he  took  the  conference  on  a 
devotional  pilgrimage  in  song  and  prayer 
and  praise  from  Bethany  along  the  path 
our  Lord  walked  or  rode  on  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Late  at 
night  on  Maundy  Thursday  we  prayed  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  with  the 
moonlight  making  clear  the  outlines  of 
the  olive  trees.  On  Good  Friday  morn- 
ing many  walked  from  the  Ecce  Homo 
Church  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  in  devo- 
tional meditation  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  on  the  second  Saturday 
we  went  to  Bethlehem,  to  Jericho,  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Saviour 
was  baptized,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  unique 
Christian  associations  of  Jerusalem  wove 
themselves  vitally  into  our  spiritual  ex- 
perience. We  realized  as  never  before 
that  our  Lord  actually  lived  our  natural 
life,  performed  our  natural  tasks,  walked 
the  crowded  streets  and  highways,  and  so 
for  us  was  broken  down  forever  the  parti- 
tion between  things  sacred  and  things 
secular.    He  hallowed  all  of  life  for  us. 

One  of  the  picturesque  and  hopeful  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  meeting  was 
the  visit  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  churches.  The  patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem,  Greek  and  Armenian,  the 
Coptic  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  Russian 
Archbishop,  the  Superior  of  the  Abys- 


sinian Church,  the  Samaritan  High  Priest 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to 
meet  its  delegates.  They  made  a  most  un- 
usual picture  in  their  vestments  sur- 
rounded by  their  staffs. 

Another  delightful  experience  was  the 
rendering  by  the  exceptionally  fine  Greek 
Orthodox  Choir  of  the  rich  Liturgy  of 
the  Good  Friday  and  Easter  music  at  our 
service  on  Easter  Sunday  morning. 

Two  other  points  of  interest  were  the 
number  of  delegates  from  countries  other 
than  America  and  Europe,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  delegates  from  Latin  America. 
Those  from  China,  India,  Korea  and 
Africa  were  the  most  picturesque  and 
were  notable  for  their  rich  and  varied 
contributions  both  in  the  forums  and  in 
the  more  formal  addresses  and  reports. 
Their  spiritual  contributions  were  espe- 
cially enriching.  One  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  experiences  of  Jerusalem  was  to 
hear  every  man  sing  and  pray  in  his  own 
tongue. 

The  other  outstanding  point  of  interest 
was  the  contacts  and  friendships  formed 
among  the  women  delegates  present.  At 
the  preceding  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council  held  at  Oxford, 
there  were  five  women  delegates,  at  this 
meeting  there  wTere  forty-two. 

The  women  were  all  housed  together 
in  one  of  the  huts.  We  enjoyed  much  in- 
formal fellowship  there  and  at  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  tea  hours.  While  we 
each  had  regular  seats  in  the  guest  hall  of 
the  German  Hospice  where  our  meetings 
were  held,  there  were  no  definite  places 
at  the  tables  in  the  dining  hall,  each  meal 
was  like  the  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  new 
combinations,  new  tablemates,  new  ac- 
quaintances resulted." 

Mrs.  Silverthorn's  report  includes  the 
names  of  the  delegates  from  Oriental 
countries  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
Findings  of  the  eight  commissions.  Lack 
of  space  precludes  giving  the  entire  re- 
lease but  for  missionary  women  who  want 
to  know  more  fully  we  recommend  the 
booklet  "The  World  Mission  of  Chris- 
tianity." $0.25 ;  "Beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem," by  Basil  Matthews,  paper,  $0.50, 
cloth  $1.00. 
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A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Korea 


KOREA  or  Chosen,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  a  very  old  country,  and 
one  about  which  not  much  is  heard,  prob- 
ably because  not  many  travelers  visit  it. 
It  lies  between  Japan  and  China,  if  one 
travels  by  land,  and  this  we  chose  to  do, 
in  going  from  Japan  to  China,  in  order 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  Korea  and  Manchuria 
and  also  because  we  were  anxious  to  visit 
the  ancient  capital  city  of  Peking,  China. 

Crossing  the  Korean  Strait  from 
Shimonoseki,  Japan,  to  Fusan,  by  night, 
in  a  small  vessel,  gave  us  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  Korean  people.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  Koreans  and  we  saw  them 
prepare  their  beds,  which  they  carried 
with  them  (a  few  blankets,  etc.)  and 
placed  on  the  floor  in  a  large  open  space 
at  one  end  of  the  vessel,  and  laid  them- 
selves down  to  sleep  for  the  night,  per- 
fectly oblivious  of  strange  eyes  looking 
on. 

We  slept  in  small  state  rooms  contain- 
ing wooden  berths,  which  reminded  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  dough  tray,  and  after 
spending  a  night  in  one  being  tossed 
around  and  hammered  on  all  sides,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
berth,  as  the  vessel  rocked  to  and  fro,  and 
heaved  up  and  down,  one  felt  like  a  well 
kneaded  loaf  of  bread.  Morning  found 
us  in  Fusan  ready  and  happy  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  Keifuku  Mara,  which  was  the 
name  of  our  craft. 

A  few  days  on  the  train  passing 
through  the  country  and  a  few  days  spent 
in  Seoul  or  Keijo,  hardly  qualifies  one  to 
speak  or  write  on  Korea.  All  one  can  do 
is  to  give  the  impressions  that  are  made 
upon  the  mind.  As  I  live  over  again  that 
short  time  spent  in  Korea,  a  panorama 
passes  before  my  mind's  eye,  a  rugged, 
bleak,  bare  country,  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  little  mounds  of  earth  (the 
graves  of  their  dead),  very  few  large 
trees,  some  small  trees  planted  since 
Korea  has  come  under  the  rule  of  Japan. 
Every  now  and  then  a  small  village  is 
passed,  consisting  of  a  few  little,  low  mud 
huts  with  thatched  roofs.  Perhaps  a  few 
naked  babies  and  some  children  of  larger 
growth,  with  odd  clothing  will  be  playing 
nearby.    Then  there  will  be  rice  fields  in 


which  men  and  women  are  working,  and 
again  a  small  field  of  cabbage  or  some 
other  vegetables  will  be  seen  and  women 
carrying  immense  bundles  or  baskets  or 
even  tubs  full  of  vegetables  on  their 
heads.  They  are  tall  and  well  built  and 
walk  with  an  erect,  graceful  carriage, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  burden  on 
their  head. 

At  the  stations  of  the  larger  towns, 
groups  of  the  natives  are  gathered.  The 
women  wear  long  full  skirts,  with  tight 
fitting  bodice  and  bolero  jacket,  many 
colors  being  combined  in  the  same  cos- 
tume. They  carry  their  babies  on  their 
backs,  resting  on  their  hips,  whereas  the 
Japanese  women  carry  their  babies  around 
the  shoulders.  The  men  are  grotesque  in 
the  extreme.  They  wear  a  long,  loose 
white  coat,  and  a  queer  high  crowned  hat, 
with  a  narrow  brim  and  held  on  by  a 
strap  or  tie  under  the  chin  and  the 
inevitable  long  stemmed  pipe  is  in  the 
mouth.  Then  he  usually  has  a  long  thin 
beard.  If  I  have  been  successful  in  pic- 
turing him  to  you,  I  am  sure  you  are 
smiling. 

As  twilight  falls  and  our  train  speeds 
on,  we  see  an  occasional  weary  toiler 
returning  from  his  day's  work.  Return- 
ing to  what  ?  To  us,  a  hovel ;  to  him — 
home.  He  has  never  known  anything  dif- 
ferent, so  why  weep  for  him?  Perhaps 
he  is  happy.  Perhaps  he  could  teach  us  a 
lesson  in  contentment  with  little.  Perhaps 
we  have  something  in  our  power  to  share 
with  him  that  would  "lighten  his  labor  and 
sweeten  his  sorrow"  and  are  withholding 
it  from  him.  Shall  we  let  him  alone  in  his 
ignorance  or  shall  we  enlighten  him?  If 
we  are  Christians  we  remember  the  words 
of  our  Master,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,"  but  how  shall  they  come 
except  some  one  should  lead  them  ? 

At  Seoul  or  Keijo,  as  it  is  now  called, 
we  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Schools,  accommodating  about 
800  in  each  school.  These  schools  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Appen- 
zeller  and  his  sister,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
who  are  working  under  the  Methodist 
Church.    By  a  strange  coincidence  Mr. 
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Appenzeller  was  a  classmate  of  Mrs. 
Anewalt's  son  Harold,  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College.  The  schools  were 
closed  for  the  week  for  the  making  of 
their  national  relish  which  is  eaten  with 
each  meal.  It  is  made  of  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables  and  is  something  like 
our  sauer  kraut.  The  week  set  aside  for 
the  making  of  this  relish  is  sort  of  a 
holiday. 

At  Seoul,  we  also  visited  the  Severance 
Hospital,  named  after  Mr.  L.  H.  Sever- 
ance, who  gave  large  gifts  of  money  for 
its  building  and  maintenance.  Since  his 
death  the  Hospital  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  wife  and  son.  The  con- 
tributions of  this  one  family  to  capital 
funds  amount  to  about  $150,000  besides 
contributions  of  large  amounts  to  current 
expenses.  It  has  been  money  well  spent, 
in  helping  these  Koreans  to  take  care  of 
their  diseased  brothers  and  sisters,  teach- 
ing them  rules  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
of  which  they  were  so  ignorant,  and  which 
they  needed  so  badly.  In  connection  with 
this  Hospital  there  is  a  Pharmacy  Depart- 
ment, also  an  Optical  Department,  both  of 
which  have  been  sources  of  revenue. 

In  this  Hospital  we  met  a  famous  surg- 
eon, Dr.  Ludlow,  a  world  authority  on 
amebic  ulcers  and  abscesses,  which  are  so 
common  in  Oriental  countries.  He  has 
written  books  on  the  subject  and  has  read 
papers  before  world  conferences  of  medi- 
cal men.  Here  is  a  man  working  for 
$1,800  per  year,  who  could  be  earning  as 
many  thousands,  if  he  so  desired,  but 
choosing  rather  to  spend  his  days,  as  the 
Great  Physician,  whom  he  follows,  spent 
his,  in  relieving  suffering  and  distress,  and 
thinking  not  of  any  earthly  reward. 

We  were  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  workers  at  a  sup- 
per and  conference.  We  found  a  large 
group  of  intelligent,  earnest  men  and 
women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
teaching,  preaching  and  healing. 

Silk  weaving  is  the  leading  industry  in 
Korea  and  we  visited  a  large  silk  mill, 
where  more  than  250  girls,  many  quite 
young,  are  working  for  ten  hours  a  day 
for  thirty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 
Many  of  them  pick  cocoons  out  of  boiling 
water  all  day. 

There  is  no  art  that  the  Koreans  have 


brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  the  hand  chased  brass.  The  com- 
position of  the  metal  is  such  that  it  does 
not  tarnish — a  secret  that  has  long  re- 
mained with  the  Koreans.  Every  piece  of 
Korean  brass  is  cast  by  hand,  turned  in 
foot  power  lathes  and  unlike  any  other 
brasses  of  the  Orient,  the  designs  are  not 
cast  in  the  piece  but  are  hand  chased.  All 
designs  and  characters  engraved  are 
symbolic,  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  a 
moral,  illustrate  a  story  or  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  duty  to  parents  or  fellowmen, 
besides  bearing  wishes  for  good  luck  or 
prosperity. 

Korea  is  also  noted  for  its  chests  and 
treasure  boxes,  either  plain  wood  with 
brass  mountings  or  pearl  inlay  and  lac- 
quer. These  chests  are  magnificent  and 
arouse  the  desire  of  most  travelers  for  the 
possession  of  one  or  several,  but  the 
original  cost  plus  the  duty  and  packing, 
etc.,  makes  it  possible  for  only  the  wealthy 
to  purchase. 

Amber  and  jade  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  Korea.  In  a  little  dingy,  dusty 
shop,  one  will  find  invaluable  ornaments 
and  chains,  heavily  carved  and  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

Korea  is  between  Japan  and  China,  not 
only  geographically,  but  also  politically 
and  socially.  Her  language  and  customs 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two.  At  one  time 
it  was  under  Chinese  control  and  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Chinese  Government. 
It  was  taken  many  times  by  the  Japanese 
but  was  returned  each  time  to  China. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  Korea 
was  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  and 
was  the  battleground  of  many  conflicts. 
In  1904  the  Japanese  promised  their  pro- 
tection to  the  Koreans  and  their  country 
and  in  1910  the  Korean  ruler  was  finally 
deprived  of  all  political  power  and  the 
country  became  a  part  of  Japan.  There 
were  times  when  the  Koreans  were  greatly 
oppressed  by  the  Japanese,  but  through 
the  influence  of  humane  leaders,  things 
have  changed.  At  Monoyama,  Japan, 
one  is  shown  the  "Ear  Mound,"  under 
which  are  buried  the  ears  and  noses  of 
Korean  captives  during  the  Korean  war. 
The  attitude  of  the  Koreans  to  Japan  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Filipinos  to  the 
United  States.    She  has  been  amenable  to 
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Japanese  rule  but  her  attitude  has  been  a 
passive  one. 

In  religion  the  Koreans  are  chiefly 
Buddhists  or  follow  a  form  of  spirit  wor- 
ship. The  introduction  of  Buddhism  was 
a  governmental  affair  and  never  brought 
about  by  the  desires  of  the  people  and  at 
no  time  have  they  been  enthusiastic  about 
it.    One  sees  few  temples  and  shrines. 

Christianity  has  found  a  fertile  soil  in 
Korea.  The  city  of  Seoul  has  had  a  world 
reputation  for  having  the  largest  prayer 
meetings  in  the  world.  Christian  schools 
and  hospitals  are  found  in  many  places 
and  are  accomplishing  a  great  work  in 
educating  the  natives  in  Christianity. 
The  medical  work  has  always  been  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  Missionary  work  in 
the  Orient. 


Such  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Korea  and 
her  people.  We  looked  at  them  and  saw 
them,  but  to  us  they  looked  stolid,  indif- 
ferent and  passive.  Perhaps  they  have 
had  all  ambition  and  initiative  crushed 
within  them  by  their  years  of  servitude 
and  subjection.  Who  knows  what  is  ly- 
ing dormant  within  them?  The  eye  of 
man  cannot  see  where  God  can.  He  who 
said,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  knows 
what  is  in  man  wherever  he  may  be  found 
and  knows  what  he  needs.  "I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly."  As  Christians,  let  us  pray 
and  work  that  God's  children  everywhere 
may  find  that  more  abundant  life  which 
is  found  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Creitz. 


W.  M.  S.  Notes  from  Japan 


A CLEAR  October  day ;  cosmos  in 
bloom ;  leaves  turning  into  golden 
yellow,  and  even  a  belated  bee  could  be 
heard  lazily  droning  among  the  sweet- 
scented  pear  orchards  that  lined  the  long 
approach  to  the  residence  where  we  were 
to  hold  our  Missionary  Meeting.  Ten 
Japanese  women,  from  Rokubancho 
Church,  in  Sendai,  and  I  took  our  way 
by  train  to  Rifu,  a  little  town  a  half- 
hour's  ride  from  this  city.  At  the  station, 
we  were  met  by  a  faithful  member  of  our 
Society,  who  had  opened  her  lovely  home 
for  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Ichijo,  our  host- 
ess, is  a  woman  of  wealth  and  culture ; 
she  is  rich  in  pears,  but  also  rich  in  faith, 
and  in  her  large  room,  artistic  in  its  sim- 
plicity, we  conducted  our  missionary 
service  by  hymns  of  praise,  by  prayer, 
and  by  listening  to  an  able  address  given 
by  Mrs.  Go  Demura,  on  the  topic,  "The 
Christian  Home." 

After  this  part  of  the  meeting  was  fin- 
ished, Mrs.  Ichijo  treated  us  to  a  verita- 
ble feast  of  good  things.  The  first  course 
consisted  mainly  of  pears,  small,  middle- 
sized  and  large,  but  all  of  delicious  fla- 
vor; then  came  rice  with  red  beans  (sig- 
nificant of  happiness  and  good  will)  ; 
dried  and  pickled  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  and  after  these  courses  had  been 
served,  another  treat  of  fruit  was  brought 
in,  this  time  including  not  only  pears  but 


also  apples  and  bananas ;  and,  of  course, 
an  abundance  of  cake  and  tea  with  all 
courses.    We  were  entertained  so  roy- 
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ally  that  the  5  o'clock  train  time  came  all 
too  soon.  We  left  with  many  kind  words 
of  thanks  to  our  hospitable  hostess ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  railroad  station  we 
found  baskets  of  pears  for  each  one  of 
us — an  added  touch  from  the  depth  of 
the  kind  heart  of  Mrs.  Ichijo. 


Summer  and  winter,  this  good  woman 
comes  to  Sendai  by  train  to  attend  the 
services  at  Rokubancho  Church ;  we  may 
indeed  admire  her  constancy  and  faith- 
fulness to  the  Church  and  to  her  Chris- 
tian belief. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Faust. 


Impressions  of  Federal  Industrial  Institution  for  Women 


NOT  altogether  thrilled  was  I  when 
asked  to  stop  at  Alderson.  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  visit  the  first  Federal  women's 
prison  called  "Federal  Industrial  Institu- 
tion for  Women."  I  am  not  a  student  of 
penology  but  I  have  visited  Sing  Sing, 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  St.  Quentin  and 
was  not  eager  to  see  another  prison.  A 
letter  from  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Mary 
Harris,  invited  me  most  cordially  to  take 
breakfast  at  her  home  rather  than  on  the 
train.  She  met  the  7.54  train  Sunday 
morning.  April  29,  and  whizzed  me 
through  the  town  over  roads  built  by 
prisoners  from  Atlanta  and  Leavenworth, 
past  the  prison  camp  of  the  men,  through 
big  stone  gates  and  on  through  grounds 
that  reminded  me  of  a  College  Campus. 
As  a  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  some  twenty  other 
national  organizations,  Congress  passed  a 
bill  in  June,  1924,  establishing  the  Federal 
Industrial  Institution  for  Women.  This 
was  the  result. 

A  delicious  breakfast  awaited  me  at  the 
brown  cottage  on  the  hill,  a  delightfully 
attractive  home  reflecting  the  personality 
of  the  hostess.  The  beautiful  hills  of 
West  Virginia  surrounded  us,  the  songs 
of  birds  and  fragrance  of  flowers  were  in 
the  air,  and  a  close  friend  and  companion 
to  us  all  was  Gellert,  the  graceful  Russian 
Wolf  hound. 

After  breakfast  we  went  over  the 
ground  seeing  many  of  the  cottages.  The 
cottages  on  the  upper  level  are  built 
around  an  oval  with  playground  and 
recreation  field  in  the  center.  On  the 
lower  road  are  other  cottages,  work- 
rooms, assembly  hall.  The  plan  and  de- 
sign of  the  buildings  were  made  by  Dr. 
Harris  ;  this  is  of  double  interest  in  that 
she  is  also  administering  the  thing  she 


planned.  The  buildings  are  brick  and 
concrete,  early  American  in  design.  In- 
stead of  bells  on  doors,  eagle  knockers  are 
in  use.  The  furnishings  are  simple  and 
in  good  taste.  Much  has  been  purchased 
cheaply  from  Government  hotels  in 
Washington,  painted  and  reupholstered 
by  the  girls.  The  touch  of  color  trans- 
forms the  cottages,  and  to  add  to  their 
charm,  the  living  room  in  each  cottage  has 
a  fireplace  and  a  piano.  The  dining 
rooms  have  small  round  tables  with  at- 
tractive colored  runners,  immaculate  and 
well-taken  care  of.  Said  a  new  girl  with 
whom  I  talked,  who  just  came  in,  "I 
never  thought  I'd  be  in  such  a  lovely 
place'' ;  then  said  another  looking  out 
across  the  hills,  "If  we  cannot  learn  to  be 
good  here,  there  is  something  wrong." 

Dr.  Harris  believes  in  the  sacredness  of 
personality.  She  is  well  supported  by 
her  staff.  She  is  endeavoring  to  build  up 
these  women  again  in  self-respect  and  in 
an  attempt  for  them  to  face  anew  the 
battle  of  life.  She  believes  in  the  power 
of  spiritual  values.  For  this  reason  she 
is  eager  that  a  Chapel  which  will  repre- 
sent the  loving  and  intelligent  thought  of 
those  who  care  may  be  erected  which  will 
really  be  the  heart  of  the  institution.  And 
so  a  group  of  women's  organizations — of 
which  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions  is  one — is  now  trying  to  get  all 
women  of  various  religious  bodies  inter- 
ested in  raising  $200,000  for  a  chapel.  If 
one  could  see,  as  I  did,  130  women — soon 
to  number  500 — crowded  into  a  small 
classroom  for  a  Chapel  service,  one  could 
see  the  need.  In  spite  of  the  handicaps  a 
real  spirit  of  worship  pervaded  the  place. 
It  was  a  very  real  spiritual  experience  for 
me  ;  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Only  one  year  old  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1928,  great  material  achievement 
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has  come  to  pass  in  building  and  equip- 
ment ;  but  far  greater  is  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  women  in  the  institu- 
tion— growth  along  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  lines.  The  total  personality 
classification  is  held  every  three  months. 
There  is  a  resident  physician  and  a  certain 
isolated  section  in  the  medical  wing  where 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  may  be  held 
in  solitary  confinement. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  is  being 
developed,  called  "Co-operation  Clubs," 
which  seems  to  be  working  most  effec- 
tively. 

"We,  the  undersigned  inmates  of  the 
Federal  Industrial  Institution  for 
Women,  in  order  to  take  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  afforded  us 
here  to  become  better  citizens  of  the  com- 
munities to  which  we  shall  in  time  return, 
do  hereby  pledge  our  co-operation  in  the 
efforts  being  made  for  our  improvement, 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 

"Realizing  that  we  must  have  a  medium 
through  which  our  spirit  of  co-operation 
may  find  expression,  we  wish  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  permission  granted  by 
the  management  of  the  institution  to  form 
clubs  in  each  Cottage  group,  called  Co- 
operation Clubs. 

"The  purpose  of  these  clubs  is  to  afford 
a  channel  through  which  our  determina- 
tion to  lead  an  upright  life,  here  and  now, 
may  flow  out  to  improve  the  life  of  our 
Cottages,  thence  to  the  whole  institution, 
and  finally  to  the  families  and  commun- 
ities to  which  we  hope  to  return.  We 
recognize  and  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  live  lives  of  dignity  and  usefulness,  and 
we  wish  to  demonstrate  that  we  value 
such  opportunity  by  showing  ourselves 
capable  of  taking  responsibility  and  by 
being  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us." 

Prayer 

Mrs.  Jeannette  W.  Emrich,  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  is  the 
author  of  the  prayer  for  September.  For 
many  years  previous  to  her  connection 
with  the  Council,  Mrs.  Emrich  was  a 
missionary  in  Syria.    As  secretary  of  the 


A  statement  made  by  Miss  Julia  K. 
Jaffray,  member,  Board  of  Advisors, 
gives  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution : 

"A  site  of  500  acres  was  selected  by  a 
joint  commission  consisting  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Experts 
were  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  survey  this  site  and  reported  that 
there  is  excellent  soil  and  adequate 
acreage  to  grow  the  vegetables  for  the 
large  institutional  population  and  fine 
grazing  land  for  the  necessary  herds.  The 
aim  of  the  institution  will  be  to  find  out 
the  defects  in  every  individual  prisoner 
and  to  give  her  the  treatment  and  training 
which  will  help  her  to  overcome  those  de- 
fects  and  fit  her  to  earn  an  honest  living 
when  released. 

"The  industrial  training  of  the  women 
will  be  emphasized,  but  no  goods  pro- 
duced in  this  institution  will  be  sold  on 
the  public  market  in  unfair  competition 
with  goods  produced  by  the  labor  of  free- 
working  men  or  women." 

Sunday  night  there  was  a  Christian 
Endeavor  service  in  Cottage  16.  Dr. 
Harris  told  the  girls  some  stories  of  the 
beginnings,  just  one  year  ago.  I  taught 
them  "Follow  the  Gleam,"  and  at  the  end 
we  made  a  friendship  circle,  sang  it,  and 
said  "Goodnight"  and  "Goodbye." 

I  left  in  a  very  different  mood  than 
when  I  arrived.  I  had  been  on  the 
grounds  only  fifteen  hours  but  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  place — a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  salvaging  folk  according  to 
modern  methods  of  penology  instead  of 
scrapping  them,  as  is  truly  the  order  of 
the  old. 

Laura  H.  Parkkr. 

Calendar 

Committee  on  World  Friendship  Among 
Children,  Mrs.  Emrich  has  interested 
thousands  of  "grown-ups"  as  well  as  chil- 
dren in  the  two  projects  with  Japan  and 
Mexico.  Members  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  remember  her  challenging 
address  at  the  General  Synodical  Meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia. 
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T hank-Offering  Report 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Gasselman 


WE  hope  that  each  society  used  in  a 
monthly  meeting,  if  not  in  their 
annual  service,  one  of  the  Thank  Offer- 
ing Supplements.  The  new  supplement, 
like  that  of  1927,  contains  much  valuable 
information  and  we  trust  each  society 
will  present  this  to  its  members.  The 
new  thank  offering  boxes  for  the  Girls' 
Guild  and  Mission  Band  are  most  attrac- 
tive. Be  sure  you  get  your  supply.  We 
hope  each  society  will  send  money  to 
help  pay  for  mailing  the  boxes  when 
ordered.  Our  goal  is  a  thank  offering 
box  in  each  church  home. 

Gratitude  springs  out  of  appreciation 
of  our  blessings ;  an  appreciation  of  our 
blessings  is  fostered  by  contrasting  our 
happy  lot  with  the  needs  of  others.  Thus 
the  three-fold  task  of  this  department  is, 
first,  to  cultivate  among  our  people  more 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  God,  sec- 
ond, to  keep  them  informed  concerning 
the  great  needs  of  the  world ;  and  third, 
to  give  them  a  practical  means  of  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude.  We  believe  that 
many  more  would  enter  into  this  oppor- 
tunity more  fully  if  they  saw  more  clearly 
the  blessedness  of  it. 

The  total  thank  offering  1927-1928, 
according  to  receipts  was  $56,006.50. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  a  few  hundred  over 
last  year,  but  an  increase  of  one  thousand 
over  1925-26. 

The  offering  was  disbursed  as  follows : 


Joint  Co-operative  Work  $  200.00 

Two  American  Deaconesses   2,400.00 

Four  Hungarian  Deaconesses   4,200.00 

General  Work  of  Home  Board   5,000.00 

Three  Teachers,  Indian  School   1,500.00 

Zartman  Dormitory,  Catawba  College  5,000.00 

Girls'  Dormitory,  Indian  School   5,000.00 

Christian  Literature    200.00 

Ginling  College    500.00 

Girls'  School,  Mesopotamia   500.00 

General  Work  of  Foreign  Board   2,000.00 

Heating  Plant.  Mivagi  College   11,500.00 

Miss  Pifer's  Chapel  Lot   8,500.00 

Educational  Aid    600.00 

A    Church    Building    Fund,  West 

Hollywood    500.00 

To  Mrs.  Hoy  for  Her  Work  in  China  100.00 
Girls'  ^[issionary  Guild, 
Disbursements : 

Migrant  Work    250.00 

Girls'  Dormitory,  Indian  School,  Wis.  5,135.05 

Girls'  School,  Mesopotamia   600.00 


Mission  Band  Disbursements: 

Kindergarten  Teacher,  Los  Angeles  302.12 

Kindergarten,  Indian  School   608.81 

Kindergarten  Work  in  Japan   982.93 

The  objects  for  next  year  1928-29,  are 

as  follows :  We  hope  the  offering  will  be 

$60,000.00  for  the  W.  M.  S. 

joint  Co-operative  Work  $  200.00 

3  American  Deaconesses   3,600.00 

4  Hungarian  Deaconesses   4,800.00 

(2)    Gift    Church    Building  Funds, 

Student,    Churches,    State  College 

and  Columbus,  Ohio   1,000.00 

Zartman  Hall,  Catawba  College   6,000.00 

Girls'  Dormitory,  Indian  School,  Wis.  6,000.00 

Christian  Literature    200.00 

Ginling  College    500.00 

Girls'  School,  Mesopotamia   1,000.00 

Miyagi  College    2,000.00 

Kindergarten  Work,  Japan,  Including 

the  Salary  of  Miss  E.  Martin   2,500.00 

3  Evangelists,  China   4,800.00 

Evangelistic  Work,  Japan   1,000.00 

Balance  to  be  designated  by  W.  M.  S.  of  Gen- 
eral Synod  at  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Girls'  Missionary  Guild: 

Girls'  School,  Mesopotamia   $500.00 

Migrant  Work    250.00 

Zartman  Hall,  Catawba  College   500.00 

Balance,  Girls'  Dormitory,  Indian  School. 
Mission  Bands: 

Kindergarten,  Los  Angeles   $300.00 

Classicals  Giving  Largest  Amounts 

East  Ohio    $4,136.15 

Northeast  Ohio    3,134.31 

Philadelphia    3,013.36 

Southwest  Ohio    2,640.65 

Fort  Wayne    2,570.16 

Central  Ohio    2,074.27 

North  Carolina    2,025.90 

Westmoreland    2,010.90 

New  York  Classis   1,283.17 

Societies-at-Large 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  J   $98.74 

St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J   25.00 

St.  Paul's  Milltown,  N.  J   47.53 

St.  Luke's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   36.67 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  average  gifts  per  member  we  are 
glad  to  print  names  of  societies  reporting 
large  averages. 

Lodi,  East  Ohio — $6.97  per  member. 

Business  Women's  Society,  Trinity  Re- 
formed, Canton,  Ohio — $5.01. 

Emanuel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — $4.84. 

St.  Peter's,  Clay  City,  Indianapolis 
Classis— $4.73. 

St.  Paul's,  Pittsburgh— $4.33. 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  Pittsburgh — 
$4.20. 
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Emanuel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— $3.92 
Trinity,  Canton,  Ohio — $3.91. 
Jerusalem,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— $3.58. 
Somerset  Classis  gave  the  largest  per 

capita  gift  in  Pittsburgh  Synod. 
North  Ohio  Classis  averaged  $2.22  per 

box. 

One  Baby's  box  in  Pittsburgh  Synod  was 
found  to  contain  over  $7.00  in  pennies. 

Salem  Reformed  Girls'  Missionary  Guild, 
Indianapolis,  averaged  $2.40  per  box. 

Cross  Berne,  Indiana,  G.  M.  G.  with  33 
members  gave  $301.00. 

Northwest  Ohio,  Archbold  G.  M.  G. 
averaged  $1.25  per  member. 

Northwest  Ohio,  Archbold  Mission  Band 
averaged  $1.00  per  member. 

Trinity,  Canton,  Ohio,  total  Thank  Offer- 
ing was  $977.90. 

Last  year  one  G.  M.  G.  averaged  $10  per 
member. 

(Ed. — This  report  is  abbreviated.  For 
the  full  report  see  Minutes  of  Cabinet.) 


Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


APPRECIATION  has  been  voiced  of 
the  helpfulness  of  the  Reminders  as 
given  in  the  Chat  last  year.  May  they 
prove  equally  so  during  the  "coming 
months.  Of  course,  every  one  has 
ordered  the  program  packet,  75c,  because 
all  wanted  to  be  on  tip-toe  for  that 
September  meeting  of  the  W.  M.  S.  "A 
Flying  Trip  to  Budget  Land"  and  the 
Introduction  of  the  Officers  and  Depart- 
mental secretaries  with  each  one's  speak- 
ing part  right  down  in  black  and  white 
will  make  the  rendition  of  these  two  num- 
bers on  the  program  quite  easy.  Addi- 
tional copies  may  be  wanted,  so  order 
them  at  once.  These  sell  for  5c  each. 
Send  10c  for  both.  Additional  copies  of 
any  and  all  of  the  Clipping  Sheets  may  be 
desired.  Do  not  wait  too  long  before 
sending  in  the  order.  We  fill  requests  the 
same  day  as  received  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  speed  with  which  they  are  deliv- 
ered. Everyone  enjoyed  using  the  Peace 
Benediction.  It  has  had  several  reprints 
and  the  last  one  sees  it  with  a  title.  "The 


Peace  Benediction,"  lc  each,  10c  per 
dozen,  50c  a  100.  Attractive  Program 
Outlines,  printed  in  red  and  black — with 
the  W.  M.  S.  shield  on  the  cover  page, 
will  surely  be  welcomed  by  the  societies. 
Price  2c  each,  15c  per  dozen,  $1.00  per 
hundred.  Issue  invitations  to  the  guests 
to  be  invited  to  the  September  meeting 
and  include  an  Outline.  Invitations  10c 
per  dozen,  40c  per  50,  75c  per  100.  G. 
M.  G.  Invitations  sell  at  the  same  price. 
Did  you  know  there  are  Mission  Band  In- 
vitations, too?  They  will  be  ready  a  little 
later.    Same  price  as  above. 

The  ORGANIZATION  AND  MEM- 
BERSHIP PACKET  at  20c  contains  the 
new  leaflets  "For  the  Woman  Who  is  not 
a  Member  of  a  Missionary  Society  Any- 
where," "For  the  New  Member,"  "For 
the  Membership  Committee"  and,  well 
some  others.  Get  the  Packet  and  see  for 
yourself.  This  is  a  special  message  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, which  all  of  you  appointed. 

STEWARDSHIP  PACKET  No.  6  is 
ready.  The  contents  are  almost  rainbow 
in  color — as  interesting  as  they  look  and 
the  whole  packet  is  listed  at  15c.  Some 
are  already  in  circulation.  Wide  awake 
are  some  secretaries  !  Each  society  needs 
a  copy  of  "Stewardship  in  the  Life  of 
Women"  for  the  Meditations  from  Sep- 
tember to  February  are  based  on  this 
book.  It  sells  for  50c  in  paper,  $1.00 
cloth.  ALL  women  will  be  charmed  with 
it. 

ANOTHER  REMINDER— this  one 
for  the  OCTOBER  MEETING.  Plan 
this  meeting  so  that  a  charming,  quiet 
dignity  may  be  assured.  "Women  and 
the  Church."  As  you  render  this  pro- 
gram may  you  be  grateful  for  the  woman- 
hood which  is  yours!  DISCUSS  THE 
STATUS  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE 
CHURCH  following  the  reading  of  the 
leaflet  of  same  title.  Let  it  be  an  intelli- 
gent discussion,  then  take  a  straw  vote  on 
the  question  whether  you  consider  it  expe- 
dient at  the  present  time  for  women  to 
have  equal  rights  with  the  male  member- 
ship of  the  church.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary will  be  glad  to  receive  the  result  of 
your  vote. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  starting 
that  long  delayed  READING  COURSE. 
New  books  are  being  added — if  interested 
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send  for  the  leaflet  and  price  list  of  books. 

Inasmuch  as  Home  Missions  are  being 
stressed  during  the  Fall  months  workers 
with  children  will  surely  want  a  copy  of 
Nine  Home  Missions  Stories,  25c. 
Alaska  is  the  theme  for  study  with  the 
children.  "Under  the  North  Star''  for 
Juniors,  75c,  and  "Windows  Into  Alaska," 
75c,  for  Primary  groups  are  ready.  "To 
the  Land  of  the  Eskimo,"  an  attractive 
cardboard  folder  of  colored  pictures, 
perforated  ready  to  be  punched  and  set 
up  to  form  an  Eskimo  village,  is  ready 
and  sells  for  25c. 

G.  M.  G.  Packets,  full  of  new  helps, 
are  50c.  Mission  Band  Packets,  not 
based  on  any  book  but  with  helps  for  both 
the  Alaska  and  Africa  books  are  cheap  at 
50c.  G.  M.  G.  books,  "Youth  and  the 
New  America,"  and  "Africa  Today,"  are 
ready.  The  former  is  60c,  the  latter  sells 
for  40c.  It  is  well  to  order  "Black  Treas- 
ure," 50c,  for  use  with  "Africa  Today." 

Thank  Offering  Secretaries  will  wel- 
come the  new  packet  at  25c.  In  it  will  be 
found  a  sample  of  all  the  new  material, 
including  a  pretty  white  card  for  free 
distribution  the  same  as  the  T.  O.  Book 
Mark  was  used  last  year.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Love  Gift,"  and  will  be  especially 
attractive  for  sending  with  the  T.  O.  In- 
vitations. Include  postage  for  sending, 
3c  will  cover  cost  of  mailing  25. 

Societies  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Depository  please  order  from  Carrie  M. 
Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  in 
the  area  of  the  Western  Depository  order 
from  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society, 
2969  W.  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


( Continued  from  Page  354) 

That  they  are  going  to  do? 

They're  going  to  fix  that  swimming-hole 

And  have  some  boats,  and  oh ! 

Just  do  the  nicest  things  to  Camp — 

Oh,  don't  you  hope  we  go  ! 

Say,  Jane,  if  we  get  ten  days  there, 

I  don't  care  such  a  lot 

If  all  the  rest  of  summer's  bad — 

Oh,  say,  Jane  ain't  it  hot! 

These  verses  (with  drawings)  were 
zvritten  by  Barbara  Bell  for  the  Univer- 
sity Camp  for  Girls  at  Green  Lane, 
Pennsylvania. 


Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


A  T  the  October  meeting  we  shall  study 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
"Africa  Today,"  learning  about  the  life 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  African 
people.  As  girls  we  are  interested  espe- 
cially in  the  life  of  the  girls  and  women  of 
Africa.  The  following  excerpts  have 
been  taken  from  an  authentic  source. 

"Life  in  a  dark,  smoky  hut — perhaps  as 
one  of  many  quarrelsome  wives — or, 
pounding  corn  out-of-doors,  weeding 
crops  and  cooking  meals,  with  a  baby 
bouncing  on  her  back,  is  far  enough  from 
the  American  woman's  idea  of  social  life, 
but  it  is  the  picture  given  of  what  stands 
for  social  life  to  the  African  woman 
.  .  .  Africa's  daughters  know  nothing  of 
home  life,  with  its  comforts  and  cheer, 
save  where  Christian  missions  have  done 
effective  work.  ...  In  many  parts  of 
Africa,  slavery  is  the  woman's  portion. 
.  .  .  The  position  of  woman  varies  some- 
what in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  in  all  the  same  story  of  inferiority  is 
told.  .  .  .  In  Liberia,  girls  bought  with  a 
bullock  are  considered  among  the  aristoc- 
racy, while  those  for  whom  only  brass 
kettles,  cloth  or  beads  are  paid  do  not 
rank  so  high  in  the  social  scale.  .  .  . 
Among  the  Zulus  the  lot  of  woman  is 
made  burdensome  and  distressing  by 
polygamy.  .  .  .  Polygamy,  witchcraft  and 
slavery  constitute  the  great  trio  of  ob- 
stacles to  Christian  work  in  Africa.  .  .  . 
But  light  is  coming  to  Africa,  and  joy  to 
her  daughters.  In  many  a  mission  field 
bright  homes  and  flower  gardens  are  an 
evidence  of  new  life  and  happiness,  and 
sweet  toned  voices  singing  Christian 
songs  are  a  joyful  substitute  for  the 
horrible  din  of  devil  dances  and  the  wild 
orgies  of  heathenism.  But  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done !  So  many  lives  have 
never  been  touched,  so  many  dark  eyes 
and  pleading  hands  beg  for  the  help  of 
Christian  men  and  women." 
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What  Do  You  Know? 


1.  — Who   is   the   author   of  "Africa 

Today" ? 

2.  — What  is  the  approximate  population 

of  Africa  as  given  by  the  author? 

3.  — Name  the  four  largest  rivers  of 

Africa. 

4.  — To  what  country  is  the  opening  up 

of  Africa  to  modern  civilization 
due  ? 

5.  — The  imports  of  the  U.   S.  from 

Africa  amounted  to  how  much  in 
1926? 


6.  — How  large  is  Africa  in  comparison 

with  the  United  States  ? 

7.  — What  missionary  to  Africa  was  at- 

tacked by  a  lion? 

8.  — What   parts   of   Africa   are  inde- 

pendent ? 

9.  The  other  parts  of  Africa  are  under 
the  control  of  which  countries? 

10. — What  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  gold  comes  from  Africa? 


Answers  to  the  Questions  in  May  Issue 


1.  Red,  black,  and  orange. 

2.  Red  typifies  Switzerland,  being  the 
color  that  predominates  in  her  flag. 
Switzerland  is  the  birthplace  of 
Ulrich  Zwingli  and  the  "cradle"  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

Black  represents  Germany,  who  gave 
Olevianus  and  Ursinus,  the  writers 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
Orange  stands  for  Holland,  by  hon- 
oring  the   House   of    William  of 


Orange,  who  fought  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Church. 

3.  Martin  Luther. 

4.  Rev.  Ambrose  D.  Gring. 

5.  Japan,  1879. 

6.  Robert  Morrison. 

7.  England. 

8.  1807. 

9.  Dr.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew. 

10.   China,  Japan  and  Mesopotamia. 


China's  Children  and  the  Famine 


CABLES  and  letters  are  still  coming 
to  us  from  China  pleading  that  we 
help  save  the  starving  children  in  the 
famine  area.  We  had  hoped  that  relief 
might  come  this  summer,  but  a  recent 
cable  says  that  the  locusts  have  again 
eaten  up  the  crops  in  certain  sections  of 
Shantung  Province,  where  the  famine  is 
the  worst.  Only  about  half  of  the  farm- 
ing lands  were  planted  this  year.  The 
continuous  wars  in  the  early  spring, 
coupled  with  the  locusts,  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  planted  crops,  hence  relief 
for  these  suffering,  starving  children  has 
been  impossible.  They  must  have  help 
from  other  lands  or  many  of  them  are 
doomed  to  a  terrible  death  of  hunger. 

The  Condition  of  the  Children  Is  the 
Worst  of  All 

The  men  leave  home  and  seek  food  for 
the  family  in  other  sections,  but  many  of 
the  mothers  and  children  must  remain  in 
the  famine  area.     Sometimes  even  the 


mother  dies  and  leaves  the  children  abso- 
lutely homeless  and  helpless.  The  mis- 
sionaries write  us  that  the  children  are 
being  sold  for  a  dollar  apiece. 

The  China  Famine  Committee  gives 
relief  to  adults  by  employing  the  able- 
bodied  men,  and  some  families  are  sup- 
ported this  way ;  but  this  does  not  reach 
the  homeless,  helpless  child.  Our  Asso- 
ciation exists  to  help  these  homeless  chil- 
dren where  there  is  no  father  or  able- 
bodied  adult  to  represent  them  by  secur- 
ing relief  through  building  dykes,  roads, 
etc. 

Many  of  them  are  too  young  to  work, 
the  bread  winner  of  the  home  has  died 
from  war,  famine  or  disease.  Special 
relief  must  be  given  to  save  these.  We 
are  seeking  to  provide  welfare  centers  or 
Christian  homes  where  they  will  be  given 
a  home,  supported  and  fitted  for  lives  of 
usefulness.  These  Christian  centers  are 
located  in  the  famine  area  or  accessible 
for  use  in  the  relief  work.    They  are  con- 
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ducted  by  the  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  and  dependable  friends  of 
China's  suffering  children.  The  war  is 
over,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  get  relief  to 
these  little  ones. 

The  Child  Welfare  Association  of  China 
This  Association  is  a  national  organ- 
ization, created  by  the  Chinese  Christian 
leaders,  missionaries  and  other  friends  to 
handle  the  acute  problem  of  child  famine 
relief  at  this  time  and  gradually  work 
out  the  whole  problem  of  child  welfare 
for  the  whole  of  China.  Hon.  H.  H. 
Kung,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce in  the  Nationalist  Government, 
Nanking,  is  chairman.  Many  of  China's 
great  political,  educational,  commercial 
and  religious  leaders  make  up  this  Asso- 
ciation with  the  missionaries  and  other 
friends.  The  Nationalist  Government  is 
cooperating  in  this  work  in  a  most  helpful 
way.  Everything  is  ready  in  China  to 
give  relief  to  these  starving  little  ones,  if 
funds  are  available.  There  is  no  trouble 
to  get  the  funds  to  the  famine  area  and 
administer  them  to  save  the  children  in 
these  centers  and  fit  them  for  useful  lives 
in  future  China. 

This  Association  is  duly  organized  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York  to  cooperate  with  the  Asso- 
ciation in  China  to  help  save  these  chil- 
dren during  the  present  distress  and  in 
the  period  of  reconstruction  when  future 
Chi  na  will  be  determined  by  the  way  we 
treat  the  children.  The  Association  in 
North  America  is  composed  of  those 
especially  anxious  to  save  China's  chil- 
dren, both  Chinese  and  Americans.  Paul 
C.  Meng  is  chairman,  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Hume  is  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Feng 
is  secretary,  W'm.  Albert  Harbison  is 
treasurer,  Dr.  J.  S.  Nagle  is  executive 
secretary,  and  Hon.  Alfred  Sze,  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee.  Dr. 
Chas.  F.  Powlison,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly, 


Dr.  Curtis  Lee  Laws,  Hon.  Pat  N.  Neff, 
Dr.  O.  F.  Bartholow,  Bishop  Cannon,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  Chas. 
V.  Vickrey,  Prof.  J.  P.  McCallie,  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  Dr.  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  Dr.  W.  M.  Turnbull,  etc..  com- 
pose the  Board  of  Directors  and  Advisory 
Committee  of  this  Association. 

Work  of  this  kind  will  incarnate  and 
make  real  the  love  of  Christ  for  China's 
childhood  and  manifest  in  the  most  effect- 
ive way  our  deep  concern  and  true  friend- 
ship for  China  in  this  hour  of  her  terri- 
ble distress.  This  goodly  task  may  be 
used  to  enlarge  the  sympathies  and  deepen 
the  interest  of  our  children  and  all  classes 
in  the  suffering  millions  in  other  lands 
and  make  us  appreciate  far  more  our 
abundant  blessings  in  America.  What  we 
do  to  help  these  homeless,  starving  chil- 
dren will  vitally  affect  the  nation  now 
forming.  Not  only  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
population  is  directly  involved  in  the 
China  situation,  but,  indirectly,  all  lands 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  saving  child 
life  in  China. 

Fortunately,  money  'goes  a  long  way  to 
give  relief.  Five  dollars  supports,  feeds, 
clothes,  educates  a  homeless  child  for 
about  a  month,  fifty  dollars  for  a  year, 
and  five  hundred  dollars  fits  one  for  life's 
responsibilities. 

Gifts  may  be  sent  to  William  Albert 
Harbison,  treasurer  of  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Children  of  China, 
Inc.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Saunders. 


"Our    Father's   God ;    from   out  whose 
hand 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 
We  meet  today,  united,  free, 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee. 

O  make  Thou  us,  through,  centuries  long. 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom,  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold. 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old." 

— W.  E.  McCulloch,  D.D. 


Four  Books  You  Should  Possess 


Fifty  Years  of 
Foreign  Missions  in 
the  Reformed  Church 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS 
Compiler 


A  book  of  rare  value  to 
those  who  wish  a  correct 
history  of  our  Foreign  Mis- 
sion work. 


Forty  Years  in 
Japan 


DR.  JAIRUS  P.  MOORE 
Author 


The  story  of  the  growth  of 
our  Japan  Mission  told  by 
one  who  gave  his  life  to  the 
work. 


Price — Three  Dollars  Postpaid 
A  Special  Offer 


The  Martyr 

of 

Huping 

Dr.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew 

Author 

A  pen  picture  of  the  heroic 

life  and  death  of  our 

Mis- 

sionary  Reimert. 

Tohoku 

The  Scotland  of  Japan 


DR.  CHRISTOPHER  NOSS 
Author 


Giving  the  best  insight  into 
the  life,  customs  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  in 
North  Japan. 


Send  all  orders  to 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia 


THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  310  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 
Recording  Secretary 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D. 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 
Superintendents, 
Joseph  S.  Wise.  Church-building. 
Rev.  Tames  M.  Mullan,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D.,  Central-West. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemever,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  D.D.,  Northwest. 
Ralph  S.  Adams,  Country  Life. 
Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman,  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


Field  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D. 

Attorney  for  the  Board, 
F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.   Charles  E.   Miller,  D.D..   LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B, 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Elder  F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq 

Members  of  the  Board 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Rev.  C.  B, 
Schneder.  D.D..  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rev, 
Tacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D..  Rev, 
H.  Nevin  Kerst,  D.D.,  Rev.  Josias  Friedli,  Rev.  J, 
C.  Leonard,  D.D..  Elder  F.  C.  Brunhouse.  Esq..  Elde: 
E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq..  Elder  E.  J.  Titlow,  Elder  W 
Ashbaugh. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


Rev. 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman, 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 

Field  Secretaries, 
Jacob  G.  Rupp.  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant.  Hanover,  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D..  Hon.  Horace  Anke 
ney.  Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D..  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Bromer.  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 
Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Esq. 
Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Creitz.    D.D..    Rev.    Allen  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Frederick    Mayer,    D.D.,    Rev.   John    M.    G.  Darms, 
D.D..    Rev.   Albert   B.   Bauman,   D.D.,   Rev.  George 
W.   Richards,   D.D.,   LL.D.,   Rev.   Edwin  W.  Lentz, 
D.D.,    Elder    George   F.    Bareis,    Elder   William  W. 
Anspach,    Elder    Horace    Ankeney,    Elder    David  A. 
Miller,   Elder  J.   Q.   Truxal,   Esq.,   Elder   Henry  C. 
Heckerman. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments, 
Walnut  street,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Vice-Prcsid  en  ts, 
B.   Krammes,    14   Clinton   avenue,  Tiffin, 


259    S.    Main  street, 


Mrs. 
Ohio. 

Mrs.    Irvin    W.  Hendricks, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Levy,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.   F.   W.    Leich.   600   Elberon   avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman.  303  Diamond  street. 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Literature  and  Student  Secretary, 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.    Trvin    W.    Hendricks,    259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cle# 
land,  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

IV.  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  of  Missions, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Lentz,  311  Market  street,  Bangor,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman,  518  Brown  avenue,  Butler, 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam* 
Mrs.  j  W.  Fillman,  2213  Tioga  street.  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Bost,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Secretary  of  Stewardship, 
Mrs.  John  Lentz,  218  Broadway,  Milton,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Organization  and  Membership, 
Mrs.  Abram   Simmons,  203   E.  Washington  street, 
Bluffton,  Ind. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Back,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm,  255  Hamilton  street,  Rochest 
N.  Y. 


